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Art.  I.  Travels  in  Georgia^  Persia^  Armenia^  Ancient  Babylonia, 
kc.  See.  during  t)ie  Yours  1817,  1818,  1819  and  1820.  By  Sir 
Robert  Kcr  Porter.  With  numerous  Engravings.  In  Two  volt.  Ro. 
Vol.  11.  pp.  870.  Price  41.  14s.  6d.  London.  1822. 

first  volume  of  these  Travels,  containing  our  Author’s 
journey  through  Persia  proper,  we  reviewed  on  its  first 
appearance  above  eighteen  months  ago,*  and  we  need  not  re¬ 
peat  the  general  remarks  then  made  on  the  literary  deficiencies 
which  form  a  somewhat  serious  drawback  on  the  value  of  the 
work.  The  Editors  of  the  present  volume  frankly  disclaim  on 
behalf  of  the  Author,  all  pretensions  to  a  scientific  ac(]|iiaint- 
ance  with  either  chemistry^  botany,  or  geology,  to  which  we 
will  take*  the  liberty  of  adding,  classic  literature  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Robert  is  a  most  entertaining  compa¬ 
nion,  as  well  as  an  excellent  draftsman ;  he  writes  likes  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  amiable  man ;  and  he  has  contributed  not  ^  little 
to  both  our  amusement  and  our  information.  We  wish  tliat  we 
could  evaporate  part  of  the  bulk  of  these  ponderous  tomes  ; 
but,  as  tins  is  impossible,  we  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  their 
extract. 

A  tour  through  Persia  claims  at  least  the  merit  of  enterprise. 
It  is  a  vastly  dift'erent  thi^  from  a  voyage  up  the  Nile,  or  a 
tour  through  Palestine.  Tlie  route  by  which  our  Author  re¬ 
turned  from  Shiraz  to  Ispahan,  ‘  has  the  name  of  the  summer 
*  road,  being  impracticable  in  winter;’  and  the  ascent  and  des¬ 
cent  of  its  mountain-ladders,  the  shuddering  horrors  of  its 
precipitous  defiles,  and  the  actual  danger  arising  from  the 
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hordes  who  infest  tlie  passes,  give  an  aluiost  romantic  character 
to  the  journey.  To  travel  in  Syria,  a  man  should  be  a  phy¬ 
sician  ;  to  travel  in  Persia,  he  ought  to  be  a  soldier.  Thii 
vast  and  interesting  tmct  of  country,  once  the  well-spring  of 
the  }x>pulation  of  the  world,  now  waste  and  lonely,  is  com- 
pared  ny  Sir  Robert  to  the  dry  bed  of  some  once  majestic  river, 

•  where  the  deptli  and  the  spare  evince  the  mighty  flood  bj 

•  which  it  might  have  bt*ei»  filled,  and  a  few  pools  of  stagniat 

•  water  dotting  the  marshy  surface,  remain  vestiges  that  such 

•  an  element  really  did  fill  it.’ 

•  No  man,*  he  remarks,  *  can  enter  Persia  without  rcmemberin| 
lie  it  about  to  tread  a  land  which  a  long  line  of  native  princes  covered 
w  ith  cities,  and  towns,  and  fertility  ;  a  country  which  even  its  Greciao 
conquerors  embellislied  with  the  noblest  structures,  and  Komau  is* 
vaders  adorned  with  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  castles.  But  of  all 
these  towns,  villages,  and  structures,  the  erections  of  so  many  dif 
ferent  ages  and  generations  of  men,  few  remain  of  any  kind  that  are 
not  sunk  in  ruin,  or  furrowed  with  decay.  What  were  once  cities, 
and  hamlets,  and  cultivated  fields,  are  now  vast  solitudes,  wHKost 
house,  or  hut,  or  tree,  or  blade  of  grass,  for  many,  many  miles, 
ludeed,  so  frequent  are  these  monotonous  tracts,  dreary  to  the  tyt, 
and  dismal  to  the  heart,  that  the  glimpse  of  a  mouldering  wall,  round 
soim*  loag-abandoned  village  seen  from  afar;  or  a  distant  view  of  the 
broken  massive  arches  of  a  lonely  caravansary,  surrendered  to  the 
wild  animals  of  the  watte ;  being  memorials  that  human  footstep 
once  were  there,  are  tights  of  welcome  to  the  cheerless  traveller, 
waywearieil  by  such  unvaried  scenes  of  desert  solitarincsa.  Besidn 
such  realU*  melancholy  sources  of  the  ennui  which  so  often  accompa¬ 
nies  the  i^uropean  through  these  burning  tracts,  is  the  unchanging 
serenity  of  the  sky.  Day  after  day,  nay,  month  after  month  panes, 
and  not  a  film  is  seen  on  its  dazaling  surface;  not  a  cloud,  even  li^ 
as  the  thinnest  vapour,  varies  the  towering  summits  of  the  mountiM 
by  its  Heecy  sliroud,  nor  tinges  tlic  vale  beneath  with  its  dittiff 
sluklow.  In  vain  we  look  here  for  those  sweet  concealments  «f 
nature,  which  at  times  hide  her  beauties  in  a  veil ;  or  those  subHoc 
mysteries,  which  give  infinitude  to  grandeur  by  the  occasional  darimcii 
in  which  she  envelops  it.  At  no  season  of  the  year,  in  this  soulhem 
part  of  Persia,  can  we  see  the  storm  gathering  in  the  heavens,  aoc 
the  thirsty  earth  opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the  milder  shower, 
pouring  abundance  and  ^auty  in  its  bland  refreshment.  In  fact,  1 
nave  not  seen  a  single  drop  of  rain  since  the  morning  of  my  quiUiag 
Teheran ;  and  dew  teems  equally  interdicted.  I  have  often  thought, 
while  panting  through  this  wraveless  sea  of  ahadelesa  beat,  that  if  those 
of  my  countrymen  who  indulge  themselves  in  murmurs  again»t  mir 
cloudy,  humid  dimate,  were  only  to  be  transplanted  bitb^  for  c** 
summer- journey,  they  might  find  a  parallel  example  to  the  unhapfiy 
lover  of  riches,  who  obtained  the  object  of  his  passion  to  ao  gricvoai 
an  extent,  that  whatever  he  touched  became  gold ;  for,  wherever 
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they  go  here,  they  would  meet  dryness,  and  cloudlew,  fenront  sun* 
ihlae.’  pp.  68,9. 

This  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  gorgeous,  the  almost 
Persian  style  of  our  Author’s  poetical  prose.  His  descriptions 
are  always  highly  picturesque,  if  his  reflections  are  not  rery 
profound ;  but  the  mosaic  work  of  figurative  and  matter  of  fact 
phraseology  which  his  composition  presents,  is  certainly  not  in 
the  best  taste.  The  transition  is  in  some  instances  so  un« 
luckilv  managed,  as  to  terminate  in  that  inverted  climax  usually 

i3ftt.hos« 

Iman  Zada  Ismael,  a  village  lying  at  the  threshold  of  the 
mountain  region,  derives  its  name  and  its  reputed  sanctity  from 
eontaining  the  tomb  of  a  Mahommedan  saint.  Every  individual 
in  the  place,  moreover,  claims  his  descent  from  Mahommed ; 
hence  the  inhabitants  are  all  called  Saieds,  or  sons  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet.  The  aspect  of  the  holy  village  struck  the  Travellers  as 
vearing  an  air  of  comfort  and  civilization  rarely  to  be  met  with 
OQ  that  side  of  Ispahan.  They  were  surprised  at  finding  the 
vowen  of  the  place  not  only  walking  about  in  freedom,  but 
conpletely  unveiled,  and  mixing  promiscuously  in  discourse 
or  occupation  with  the  male  inhimitants :  they  are  described  ss 
of  dark  complexions,  but  with  regular  features,  and  large  fine 
eyes,  well- shaped,  and  having  a  general  appearance  of  clean- 
iiaess  not  very  common  among  the  lower  classes  in  Persia. 
The  village  itself  is  well  constructed  and  clean,  and  exhibits  at 
CTcry  point,  in  its  large  tracts  of  garden  ground,  and  the  ad- 
jsceut  corn*laiuls  anu  vineyards,  the  signs  of  unusual  pros¬ 
perity.  For  this,  one  little  circumstance  may  partly  account : 
ths  sacred  village  is  exempted  from  tribute  of  any  kind  ;  aud 
is  addilion  to  this  and  other  distinguishing  privileges,  the 
pnoce-governor  of  Shiraz  pays  a  yearly  contribution  towards 
|he  repair  and  decoration  of  the  Iman’s  tomb.  But  the  Frank- 
uh  Reense  here  enjoyed  by  the  female  population,  remains  un¬ 
explained.  From  this  place,  a  •  labyrinth  of  countless  ravines 
‘  snd  fonnidable  gorges,’  diverges  in  every  direction,  inter¬ 
secting  the  vast  mountain-chain  extending  from  Ararat  to  .the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  numerous  defiles  running  to 
ihs  northwest,  issue  in  valleys,  which  gradually  expand  into 
and  fertile  plains  extending  to  the  confines  of  Ck)ur- 
(iutan.  In  the  most  inaccessime  parts  of  this  stupendous 
f>see,  live  the  Bactiari,  Feilly,  and  Mamazany  tribes,  extend- 
fmm  the  mountains  above  Kazaroon,  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
koo-i-ierd.  In  the  summer  months,  the  milder  of  these 
®oontain  wanderers  descend  from  their  heights,  and,  under 
^  name  of  Eelauts,  take  up  their  residence  for  the  season  on 
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^the  more  fertile  plainn.  where  they  live  unmolested,  occiipyii|r 
themselves  in  various  manufactures.  But  the  greater  of 
these  tribes  shew  themselves  true  sons  of  Ishmael :  *  leagaing 
*  together  by  families  and  tribes,  they  exist  wholly  by  plunder. 
The  great  roads  between  Bushire  and  Shiraz,  and  those  leading 
from  the  latter  city  to  the  very  gates  of  Ispahan,  are  iafestra 
by  these  merciless  marauders ;  and  the  most  desperate  conflict! 
between  them  and  travellers  have  frequently  taken  place  a  short 
way  from  the  sacred  village.  Yet,  nearly  the  whole  of  tbeie 
Persian  highlanders  not  only  acknowledge  the  Shah's  au- 
nreaiacy,  but  furnish  their  quota  of  anned  meu  to  serve  himia 
uis  wars. 
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*  About  three  years  ago,  two  battalions  of  infantry  were  raind 
;from  one  of  these  tribes.  It  rosy  easily  be  imagined,  how  unused  the 
free-born  and  in  all  respects  untminroelled  savages  had  been  to  disci- 
pline  of  aoy  kind,  and  that  refractoriness  would  be  exhibited  accord- 
logly.  Captain  Isaac  Hart,  late  of  the  65th  regiment,  fwho,  with 
other  brave  Englishmen,  had  emulated  the  fortunes  of  tne  Shirleyi 
in  Persia,)  was  entrusted  *  with  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  these 
rough  sons  of  the  desert  to  the  smooth  docilities  of  an  European  drill. 
He  told  me,  that  he  began  with  what  people  call  **  gentle  meant;’*  to* 
dolgence  to  their  former  habits,  kina  words,  and  persuasions.  Bat 
all  this  only  taught  the  men  to  believe  themselves  feared,  and  ooo- 
fiimed  the  insolent  idleness  with  which  they  resisted  every  aitempltt 
bring  them  to  their  duty.  He  had  now  recourse  to  the  simple 
of  coasmand,  and  exacting  tlie  penalty  of  disobedience.  The 
nt  militaiy  law  was  proclaimed  amongst  them,  and  maintained  wHh* 
out  partiality  or  prejudice;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  befxc 
many  more  weeka  elapsed,  these  lately  mutinous  recruits  went  Uuraafd> 
their  parade  duties  with  a  steadiness  in  manceuvre  not  inferior  to  da 
best  otsciplined  regiments  at  Azerbijan.  Another  miracle  waspsr- 

*  formed  by  the  dexterous  use  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  waidi 
•hewawhm  to  mix  the  principle  of  awe  with  that  of  gratitude:  tkw 
newly  disciplined  soldiers  loved  their  Frangy  commander,  and  vilh 
an  ardour  of  enthusiasm  hardly  to  be  comprehended  by  our  phbf* 
mitfc  natures  of  the  North  t’  pp.  18,  19. 

f 

.»  The  vale  of  Oujou,  the  next  into  whfeh  the  Traveller, 
scends  afler  traversing  the  dangerous  pass  which  connects  rt 
with  the  valley  of  I  man  Zada  Ismael,  is  one  of  the  richcft 
pasture-lands  in  Persia.  It  is  celebrated  as  havine  heed  tbr 
favourite  and  fatal  haunt  of  Baharam'the  Fifth,  in  hnntiite^ 
wild  ass.  The  whole  valley  abounds  in  springs,  some  of  wWck 
form  open  pools  and  streams,  but  others  lie  hid  imder  4* 
marshy  ground.  All  their  sources  are  supposed  to  comtfntftt* 
cate  w  ith  each  other  at  a  great  depth.  '  >  ‘  ! 

*  *  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  excursions,  near  the  weste^^* 
tremity  of  the  plain,  the  king  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  hit 
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loMibed  retinue  in  the  wildest  coosteroatlon.  In  the  heat  of  pursnitt 
BdiAram,  who  was  much  a-head  of  his  folio wers,  had  dasliea  Jpte  a 
<)eept  still  pool  of  water  covered  with  green  weeds»  and  together 
with  his  horse,  was  instantly  swallowed  up.  But  what  remaloi  a 
weader  until  this  day*  though  immediate  search  was  made  Ibr  bis 
bodvt  smallest  trace  of  either  himself  or  the  anfihal  that 

pemhed  with  him,  was  ever  to  be  found.  Sir  John  Maleolmi' in 
Bientioning  this  circumstance,  corroborates  its  probability,  by  te- 
counting  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  a  Europenn  in  hit  wwn 
escort,  who,  although  wrarned  not  to  approach  it  too  iiearv  diaap* 
Mwed  at  the  very  spot  pointed  out  as  that  &tal  lo  the  king.** 

p«  IS. 

The  disappearance  of  Ravenswood  in  the  Bride  of  Lam* 
•*  mermuir/’  and  that  of  the  Giaour  in  '•  Vathck,*^  are  inci¬ 
dents  of  less  terrihc  interest  than  the  veritable  fate  of  Bahamm 
the  royal  hunter.  * 

At  the  village  of  Koosh-Kizar,  our  Travellers  were  overtaken 
by  an  extremely  worthy  and  kind-hearted  personage,  an  old 
Abyssinian  eunuch,  Hadg6  Bachire,  who  was  chamberliun  to 
the  royal  mother  of  tlie  prince-governor  of  Shiraz.  They  met 
at  the  caravansary,  where  Hadg4  took  his  seat,  sans  certMsonie, 
near  the  nummuds  of  the  Fran^  travellers,  declaring  himself 
the  happiest  of  men  at  finding  himself  in  the  company  of  Bog- 
lishmen.  He  wound  up  his  general  compliments  to  our  nation, 
with  a  eulogy  on  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Henry  Maityn, 
who,  he  said,  had  passed  some  time  under  his  roof  at  Shiraz, 

i 

*  A  succession  of  kindly  smiles  brightened  the  black  vissge  of  ihe 


Hadgd,  while  he  dwelt  on  the  merits  of  the  meek  man  of  Goa;  tboogh 
it  was  in  that  city,  and  probably  under  his  roof,  that  he  compoasd 
Biany  of  the  queries  relative  to  the  Mahoromedan  faith,  none  of  i^hsch 
hive  yet  been  answered  by  the  wisest  sages  and  moollahs  of  Persia. 
Indeed,  these  staggering  doubts  cast  upon  the  creed  of  Meoos,  have 
sAirded  unceasing  occupation  to  the  pen  of  Mirsa  Besourk*  the 
devout  and  learned  minister  of  Abbas  Mirsa ;  but,  after  eight  yeers* 
consideration,  discussing,  and  writing  on  these  stubborn  pointSf  slill, 
he  labours,  like  the  web  of  Penelope,  seem  tans  Jin^  for,  dissatisfied 
with  what  is  done,  he  frequently  obliterates  in  one  day,  what  has 
been  the  toil  of  a  year  at  least.*  p.  ^ 

Ecbatana,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Modes,  has  dwindled 
down  to  a  mean  and  miserable  clay-built  town,  which,, till  Ii^ly, 
owed  all  its  consequence  to  the  manufacture  of  a  superior  'sort 
of  leather,  carried  on  there ;  the  yery  article  of  traffic  be«peak|ng 
^  Ibw  order  of  populatioo  to  which  it  was  abandonad.  At 
time  of  Sir  Robertas  visit,  it  had,  however,  been  ^  recently 
^fcoted  a  royal  government ;  and  plans  were  in  the  course  of 
^^utioD,  to  raise  it,  in  point  of  architectural  appearance,  to  a 
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more  eoiial  mnk  with  other  provincial  capilals.  It  then  num¬ 
bered  aoout  9000  houses,  a  third  of  which  were  inhabited  by 
persons  in  the  employment  of  tlie  State.  The  population  wai 
calculated  at  between  40  and  50,000  souls,  among  uhom 
were  about  600  Jewish  families,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of 
Armenians.  The  identity  of  the  modern  town  of  Hamadau  with 
the  site  of  Uie  once  splendid  Median  capital,  is  established  by 
its  correspondence  in  every  respect  to  the  description  of  Ecba^ 
tana  given  by  Herodotus.  He  describes  it  as  built  on  a  gentle 
ascent  about  12  stadia  from  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Orontcs.  ‘  The 

•  site  of  the  modem  town,  like  that  of  the  ancient,  is  on  a 

•  gradual  ascent,  terminating  near  the  foot  of  the  eastern  side  of 

•  Uie  mountain ;  but  there,’  adds  Sir  Robert,  ^  all  trace  of  iu 

•  past  appearance  would  cease,  were  it  not  for  two  or  three 

•  considenible  elevations  and  overgrown  irregularities  on  or 
‘  near  tliem,  which  may  have  been  the  walls  of  the  royal  for- 

•  tress,  with  those  of  tne  palaces,  temples,  and  theatres  seen 

•  no  more.*  From  the  inhabitants.  Sir  Robert  could  of  course 
obtain  no  satisfactory  intelligence  respecting  any  remains  of 
antiquity.  All  he  could  learn  from  tne  vizier  and  his  officers, 
was,  that  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Elwund  (Orontcs),  there 
was  a  tomb  containing  the  body  of  a  son  of  Solomon,  inscribed 
with  cabalistic  characters.  We  shall  give  our  Author’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  ex|)editioii  in  search  of  this  supposed  sepulchre. 

*  Next  mominff,  just  before  sun-rise,  1  set  forth  on  what  some 
thought  the  awful  errand,  attended  by  one  of  the  vizier’s  people,  wbo 
was  to  guide  me  to  the  spot.  After  a  most  arduous  ana  circuitom 
clambering  of  our  horses,  for  full  four  hours,  up  the  eastern  acclWilj 
of  Elwund,  to  ride  further  became  impossible  from  the  precipitom 
nature  of  the  remaining  ascent ;  so,  taking  to  our  feet,  we  scrambled 
onwards  for  half  an  Itour  ;  till  at  last,  reaching  the  most  elevated 
ridge,  1  was  told  the  object  of  my. pursuit  stood  before  me.'  1  looked 
eagerly  forward,  but,  instead  of  an  inscribed  stone  “  in  the  side  of 
the  mountain,”  1  saw  a  plain  square  platform,  a  little  raised,  which 
llie  guide  with  much  complacency  announced  to  be  the  **  tomb  of 
Solomon’s  son  1” 

•  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  certainly  is  no  covering  of  the 
dead ;  being  a  large  platform  formed  by  manual  labour  out  of  the 
pative  rock,  and  ascendable  by  a  few  rugged  eteps.  A  number  of 
copper  lamps  lay  scattered  on  and  near  it,  having  been  brought 
thither  by  successions  of  devotees,  who  make  short  pilgrimages  from 
the  town  to  this  fancied  shrine.  Indeed,  over  most  of  the  Sastf  the 
name  of  Solomon  is  held  in  such  superstitious  reverence,  that  it 
Appears  accountable  for  every  thing  beyond  the  usual  powers  or  pit* 
aent  knowledge  of  man.  Hence,  it  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  sit 
that  this  certainly  very  ancient  piece  of  workmanship,  should  b® 
dated  fnnn  a  sun  of  Solomon,  than  that  the  vast  rocky  structure  ^ 
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Uic  vale  of  Mourg-aub,  now  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  should  be  called  bj 
the  natives,  Tackt-i^Sulieman,  meaning  the  throne  of  the  Judean 
monarch.  But  what  may  seem  rather  an  extraordinary  coincidence, 
both  these  places,  to  which  ignorance  has  given  his  name  for  such 
different  purposes,  a  throne  and  a  grave  !-rappear,  from  situation  and 
construction,  to  have  been  really  designed  for  one  and  the  same  use ; 
great  mountain  altars  to  the  sun.  That  of  Mourg-aub  is  of  mnob 
^er  dimensions  Uian  that  of  Elwund  i  but  the  form  and  the  ttatum 
of  both  platforms  decide  their  purnoses  with  me.  Besides,  tocne  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  latter  having  been  a  noly  niacc,  seems  tacitly  preservod 
in  the  perpetuated  custom  of  carrying  burning  lamps  or  cenaars  to  U, 
u  an  act  of  devotion.  That  such  **  nigh  places’*  were  the  earliest 
scenes  of  sacrificial  worship,  may  be  traced  in  the  most  ancient  books 
i)f  all  countries ;  in  the  same  way  that  Euripides  writes  of  the  first 
colonizers  of  Greece,  who'. 

On  each  roePs  high  point,  consumed  the  victim 

*>Iid  the  hallowed  fire. 

The  rite,  from  repeated  habit,  being  remembered  here  aflcr  its 
original  purpose  had  passed  into  oblivion,  Solomon,  or  one  of  his 
rice,  accoriling  to  tne  custom  of  the  times,  became  heir  to  the 
honours  of  tlie  tomb,  as  he  had  before  inherited  the  throne  at  PlMir- 
gadic. 

*  At  first,  I  felt  a  little  vexed  at  not  finding  the  object  of  my 

expedition  ;  but  the  manifest  antiquity  of  the  old  platform  would  have 
possessed  sufficient  interest  with  me  to  have  fully  compensated  for 
the  disappointment,  even  had  1  not  been  more  than  repaid  for  iho 
trouble  of  the  ascent  by  one  of  the  most  stupendous  views  1  ever 
beheld.  ^ 

*  1  stood  on  the  highest  eastern  peak  of  Elwund.  The  apparently 
iiUcrnimablc  ranges  of  the  Courdistan  mountains  spread  before  me, 
far  to  the  north-west ;  while  continued  chains  of  the  less  Cowciring 
heights  of  Louristan  stretched  south-east,  and  linking  themselves 
with  the  more  lufly  piles  of  the  Bactiari ;  my  eye  followed  their  re¬ 
ceding  summits  till  lost  in  the  hot  and  tremulous  haze  of  on  Asiatic 
distant  sky.  The  general  hue  of  this  endless  mountain  region  was 
murky  red  ;  to  which,  in  many  parts,  the  arid  glare  of  the  atmosphere 
gave  so  preternatural  a  brightness,  that  it  miglit  well  have  been 
called  a  land  of  fire.  From  the  point  on  which  1  stood,  I  beheld  the 
whole  map  of  the  country  round  the  unbroken  concave.  It  wal  of 
enormous  expanse ;  and  although,  from  the  clearness  of  the  air  and 
the  cloudless  state  of  the  heavens,  no  object  was  shrouded  fVoip' light, 
yet,  from  the  immensity  of  the  height  whence  I  viewed  the  scene,  the 
l■XQrtancc  of  the  valleys  was  entirely  loat  in  the  shadows  of  the  ’hfllSf 
tad  nothing  was  left  visible  but  the  bare  and  burning  summits  ot* 
countless  mountains.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  discemime,  of  alt  the 
ratny  streams  which  poured  from  their  bosoms  into  the  plains  beneath, 
in  my  Ufe,  1  never  had  beheld  so  tremendous  a  spectacle :  It  appeared 

ttanding  oil  the  stony  crust  of  some  rocky  world  which  had  jrct  to 
he  broken  up  by  the  Almighty  word,  and  unfold  to  (at)  the  iM^ncfi* 
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ccfti  maadate,  tbe  iructifyti^  nrinciplct  of  earth  and  water»  bara'mK 
inio  TO^etation  and  terrestrial  life.  The  great  Salt  desert  tenatnitci 
the  iMnaon  on  the  East,  but  it  is  only  distinguiibablc  through  the 
opening  of  the  high  serrnted  ran^  of  mountains  which  run  down 
from  koom  to  Ispahan.  Indeed,  if.  it  were  wished  to  fix  upon  t  spot 
in  order  to  shew  the  dominant  character  of  an  Asiatic  landscape, 
the  peak  of  EIwund  might  be  chosen  as  the  best ;  since  it  presMi 
roeht  aouotaini  and  desert,  a  brazen  soil,  with  a  sky  of  fire/ 

•  •  pp.  1 16-  •IS* 

The  inscribed  stojie,  which  the  good  Moslems  had  somehoir 
confounded  with  the  tomb  of  Solomon’s  son,  was  afterwards 
found  by  tracking  a  rapid  stream,  according  to  the  directiong 
of  a  peasant,  through  an  intricate  succession  of  *  mountain, 

•  vales,’  for  about  live  miles.  About  fifty  feet  above  the 
water,  near  its  source,  the  mysterious  stone  projects  from  the 
sloping  side  of  an  acclivity.  It  is  an  immense  block  of  red 
granite,  of  very  close  and  fine  texture,  apparently  of  many 
thousand  tons*  weight.  At  full  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  two 
square  excavations  appear  in  the  face  of  the  stone,  cut  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  about  five  in  breadth,  and  much  the  same 
in  height.  *  Each  of  these  imperishable  tablets  contains 

•  three  columns  of  engraved  arrow-headed  writing  in  the. 

‘  most  excellent  preservation,’  The  day  was  too  far  spent,' 
however,  to  allow  of  Sir  Robert’s  undertaking  the  task  of 
copying  the  inscriptions,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  return  for  that  purpose. 

if  Haniftdau  cannot  boast  of  the  tomb  of  Solomon,  or  So* 
lomon’a  son,  it  contains  a  sepulchre  scarcely  less  venerated  by 
its  Jewish  iuhabitants,  that  of  Esther  and  Mordecai. .  This 
tomb,  whose  dome  roof  is  seen  rising  over  the  low,  dun  'habi¬ 
tations  of  the  poor  remnant  of  Israel  in  this  land  of  their  cap* 
tivity,  is  regarded  by  all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  Empiie,  at 
a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity  ; ‘pilgrin^ages  being  still  made 
to  It  •  at  certain  seasons’ — probably  on  tnc  feast  of  Purini.  It 
is  thus  described.  * 

*  I  accompanied  the  priest  tlirough  the  town  over  much  min  and 
ruhliish,  to  an  enclused  piece  of  ground,  rather  more  elevated  than 
any  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  the  centre  was  the  Jewish  tomb:  a 
square  building  of  brick  of  a  mosquedike  form,  witii  a  rather  eloa- 
^ted  dome  at  the  top.  The  whole  seems  in  a  very  decaying  stats. 
The  door  that  admitted  us  into  the  tomb,  it  in  the  ancient  sepulchral 
fashion  of  the  country,  very  small,  consisting  of  a  single  stone  of 

pest  thickness,  and  turning  on  its  own  pivots  from  one  side . * 

The  original  structure,  it  is  said,  was  destroyed  at  the  sacking  of  the 
|>lace  by  Timour;  and  soon  afier  that  catastrophe,  when  the  country 
became  a  little  aettlcd,  the  present  unobtrusive  building  was  raised 
on  the  original  spot.  About  u  hundred  and  filly  ycars  ago,  ft  was 
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fuUj  fvpoired  by  a  rabbi  of  the  niuiie  of  Imael.  *Oa  paiimy  thfoogh 
the  little  portal,  we  entered  a  small  arched  chamber,  in  wbfeb  an 
sM  ike  grates  of  several  rabbis.  A  second  door  of  such  very  eon* 
tiaed  dimensions  that  we  were  constrained  to  enter  throndh  it  on  cor 
haodi  and  knees,  admitted  us  into  a  larger  chamber  to  mich  apper- 
uins  the  dome.  Under  it  stand  two  sarcophagi  made  of  a  very  mtk 
wood,  carved  with  great  intricacy  of  pattern  and  richness  of  twisted  of-< 
Dsment,  with  a  line  of  Hebrew  running  round  the  upper  lodge  oieeelL 
Maty  other  inscriptions  in  the  same  language,  are  cut  on  the  walls, 
while  one  of  the  oldest  antiquity,  engraved  on  a  slab  of  white  marble, 
b  let  iato  tlie  wall  itself.  The  priest  assured  me,  it  had  been  res* 
cued  from  the  ruins  of  the  first  edifice,  at  ks  demolition  by  the  Tar- 
urt ;  and,  with  the  sarcophagi  themselves,  was  preserved  on  the 
lime  consecrated  spot.’  pp.  108, 9. 

There  appears  nothing  in  the  inscriptions  themaelves,  aa  Eng¬ 
lished  through  the  medium  of  the  Persian,  to  support  their  po- 
caliar  claims  to  such  remote  antiquity.  That  on  the  tablet,  though* 
doubtless  ancient,  we  incline  to  consider  as  decidedly  apotu'y- 
pbsl.  Those  on  the  sarcophagi  are  more  striking ;  they  are  to 
the  following  effect : — on  that  of  Mordecai, — 

*  It  is  said  by  David,  Preserve  me,  O  God !  I  am  now^in  thy 
presence.  I  have  cried  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  that  thou  art  my  God ; 
aod  what  goodness  I  have  received,  came  from  thee,  O  Lord  f  * 

*  **  Those  whose  bodies  are  now  beneath  in  this  earth,  when  imi- 
laatcd  by  thy  mercy,  were  great;  and  whatever  himhicas  was 
bestowed  upon  them  in  this  world,  came  from  thee,  O  God  1 

*  **  Their  grief  and  sufferings  were  many  at  the  first ;  but  they  he- 
ewe  happy,  because  they  always  called  upon  thy  holy  name  in  tbeir 
Diberies. 

*  **  Thou  liftedst  me  up,  and  I  became  powerful.  Thine  enemies 

sought  to  destroy  me  in  the  early  times  of  my  life  *,  but  the  shadow 
of  thy  hand  was  upon  me,  and  covered  me  as  a  tent  from  their  wick^‘ 
purposes ! — Mordecai.’*  ’  ^  * 

On  the  other  sarcophagus, — 

*  **  1  praise  thee,  O  God,  that  thou  hast  created  me !  I  know 
that  my  sins  merit  punishment,  yet  1  hope  for  mercy  at  thy  hands ; 
for  whenever  I  call  upon  thee,  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  holy  presence 
^ures  me  from  all  evil. 

*  **  My  heart  is  at  ease,  and  my  fear  of  thee  increases.  Mj,Ufk 
oocamc  through  thy  goodness,  at  the  last,  full  of  peaces  >  j 

*  **  O  God !  do  not  shut  out  my  smii  from  toy  Divine  presence  I 
Those  whom  thou  lovest  never  feel  the  torments  of  bell.  Lead  me. 


*  Tliough  there  is  a  considerable  variation  both  of  expremioo  and 
of  mtinHint,  in  the  words  here  cited  as  David’s,  Fnlm  xvi.  1,  is 
obviously  referred  to  by  the  inscriber.  R. 
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O  mraful  Father,  to  the  life  of  life  ,  that  1  may  bo  fiileil  witli  the 
bcavoalj  fruiu  of  ParadUe  Esther/’  * 

The  rabbi  who  acted  aa  cicerone  in  this  instance,  told  Sir 
Robert,  that,  according  to  his  calculation,  Esther  and  Mordecai 
had  been  dead  about  twenty-two  centuries,  which  agrees  with 
the  opinion  that  the  Aliusuerus  of  the  canonical  book  of  Esther, 
and  tne  Artaxerxes  of  the  Apocrypha,  is  the  Ardasheer  Diro- 
daate  (or  Artaxerxes  Longimanus)  of  profane  history  .-.On 
leaving  the  tomb,  not  far  from  the  most  soutbeni  fortreu  of 
the  town,  our  Author  discovered  tlie  broken  shaft  aud  base  of 
a  column,  closely  resembling  the  Persenolitan  architecture.  The 
flowing  leaf  of  the  lotos  covered  the  wnole  of  the  pedestal,  and 
its  shape  resembled  in  every  particular  that  of  the  great  rungei 
of  columns  on  the  platform  of  Tackt-i-Jemsheed.  From  this 
specimen.  Sir  Robert  rather  too  hastily  infers  the  identity 
of  the  architecture  of  Persepolis  and  of  Ecbatana,  and  goes 
off  into  a  speculation  on  the  claims  of  the  aboriginal  As¬ 
syrians  to  the  honour  of  being  the  inventors  of  sculpture. 
ISefore  leaving  Hamadan,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain, 
through  Uie  medium  of  some  learned  Jews,  several  coins  of  the 
Sassanian  kin^,  which  supply  an  important  elucidation  of  their 
history,  as  well  as  a  large  silver  coin  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
All  the  inscriptions  on  the  Sassanian  coins,  the  oldest  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  struck  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  are  in  the  Pehlivi  or  Pahlavi  dialect;  the  written 
language  of  the  country  prior  to  the  Mahommedan  conquest. 
The  Pdilavi,  Sir  William  Jones  considered  to  have  been  de¬ 
duced  from  the  Chaldaic,  as  the  Zend  was  from  tlie  Sanscrit, 
to  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  has  remarked  that  it  closely  ap¬ 
proximates.  The  Pars  or  Parsi,  mixed  with  Arabic,  is  now  the 
common  language  of  the  kingdom.  Sir  Robert  saw  at  Tiflis  a 
rude  coin  of  the  Arsacidaean  or  Parthian  dynasty,  but  he  neg¬ 
lected  to  copy  the  legend.  Could  a  collection  of  Uiese  coins 
be  obtained,  some  li^it  might  he  thrown  on  that  chasm  in  the 
native  annals  of  Persia,  immediately  preceding  the  dynasty  of 
Sh-san ;  for  which  M.  de  Sacey  plausibly  accounts  by  sup* 
posing,  that  the  contempt  of  the  polytheistical  Arsacidee  for 
Uie  Mithratic  faith,  aim  their  neglect  or  persecution  of  the 
Magi,  led  to  their  exclusion  from  the  honours  of  history.  It 
;i  fimm  Western  historians  alone,  that  we  obtain  our  knowledge 
of  the  great  names  of  Phahates,  Orodes,  and  Mithridstes, 
occurring  in  the  line  of  monarchs  who  succeeded  to  Ashk  or 
Arsaces,  the  Tartarian  conqueror  who  wrested  Persia  from  the 
Greeks,  about  80  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

The  village  of  Kangavar  (the  ancient  KoyxaC«^)  about  forty- 
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five  miles  from  Hamadan,  still  presents  the  ruins  of  a  superb 
temple  of  Diana.  The  greater  part  of  the  site  is  totally 
concealed  by  modem  houses  or  novels,  built  in  part  of  its 
materials ;  but  enough  of  the  hne  stone  foundations  are  every 
where  discernible  to  enable  the  traveller  to  trace  the  original 
form  of  the  building.  It  was  ouadrangular,  each  face  mcasui^ 
ing  300  yards.  A  considerable  pait  of  the  wall  fronting  the 
West,  still  rises  above  the  accumulated  rubbish  at  its  base: 
it  in  built  of  large  stones  cut  in  regular  proportions. 

•  Not  far  from  the  edse  of  this  magnificent  wall,  runs  a  beautifully 
executed  cornice,  which,  formerly,  at  a  foot’s  height  above  it,  sub¬ 
joined  a  noble  colonnade,  the  columns  being  distant  from  each 
other  ten  feet.  The  pedestals  of  eight  are  still  surmounted  by  the 
chief  part  of  their  shafU  in  good  preservation.  The  southern  front 
(itooil  almost  on  the  very  verge  of  a  nearly  pcrpendioular  ascent, 
which  is  now  entirely  covered  with  broken  columns  and  other  vestiges 
of  the  most  classic  architecture ;  besides  the  quantities  which  have 
rolled  down  the  steep  in  huge  masses  upon  the  plain  beneath ;  indi* 
eating  by  their  forms,  that  they  are  the  IVagments  of  what  must  have 
been  a  very  majestic  portico.  To  the  eastward  is  a  continued  line 
of  solid  foundation  wall-work,  as  well  as  innumerable  piles  of  broken 
pedestals,  capitals,  &c.  Our  guide  told  me,  that  not  longer  than 
twelve  roontns  ago,  an  almost  entire  column  stood  erect  in  this 
auartcr ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  thought  they  had  occasion 
ror  it,  and  tumbling  it  down,  carried  away  parts  of  the  broken  shafh 
to  spply  to  their  own  purposes.  The  material  of  which  these  relics 
are  composed,  is  a  hard  marble  of  a  bluish  tint,  elegantly  marked 
with  white  veins.  The  style  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  nugestic 
simplicity.*  pp.  HI,  2. 

The  spot  on  which  the  temple  stood,  commands  the  whole 
vale,  which  is  extremely  rich,  and  the  view  is  perfectly  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  stopping  to  notice  the  remarkable 
sculptures  at  Besitoon,  where  there  are  numerous  inscriptions  in 
the  arrow-headed  character,  to  transcribe  the  whole  of  which 
would  occupy.  Sir  Robert  says,  more  than  a  month.  We  must 
also  pass  over  the  still  more  interesting,  though  probably  Iom 
^cient  sculptures  at  Tackt-i-Bostan.  The  inscriptions  there,  are 
in  the  Pehlivi  character,  and  the  bas-reliefs  are  clearly  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  time  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  Sir  Robert  was 
now  in  the  province  of  Mahmoud  Ah  Mirza,  the  .eldest  son 
of  tlie  Shah  by  a  concubine,  and  the  declared  enemy  of  Abbas 
Miiia,  the  appointed  heir  to  the  throne.  The  death  of  the 
Shah,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the  signal  for  a  bloody  contest 
between  the  two  brothers.  Kermaushah,  the  capital  of  the 
district,  in  lat.  34**  26'  N.,  is  a  handsome  city,  containing 
^hout  15,000  families,  and  famous  for  an  excellent  manufac* 
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lory  of  Are-urms.  The  greater  part  of  the  iahabiUuita  of  tjw 
villages  are  Courds,  of  whose  domestic  character  we  have 
a  mUier  pleasing  picture.  Their  wives  and  daughtersf  unli^ 
the  Turkish  and  Persian  women,  walk  abroacT  without  the 
ehadre:  *  modest  when  maidens,  and  chaste  as  wives,*  thew 
are  tlie  heroic  mothers  of  an  athletic  soldiery.  The  prince 
of  Kermanshah  is  described  as  proud,  ambitious,  daring,  ^ 
invincibly  brave :  his  military  talents  are  considerable,,  atMl 
his  vast  resources  will  make  him  a  formidable  competitor. 
The  Pasha  of  Bagdad  is  his  tributary,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  that 
part  of  Courdistan  which  lies  within  his  district,  acknowledge 
his  sovereignty. 

.  Bagdad  presented  a  scene  widely  different  from  those  which  the 
TraveUers  had  left  behind.  The  outward  faslnou  of  the  houses 
bore  a  new  aspect.  They  consist  of  several  stories,  with  latticed 
openings.  The  flowing  garments  of  all  hues,  and  superbly  folded, 
towering  turbans  of  the  Turkish  population,  were  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  simple,  close  vesture  and  dark  sheep^skin 
cap  of  the  Persian  costume.  In  crossing  through  part  of  the 
great  bazaar,  numberless  cofl'ee-liouses,  intermingled  with  shops, 
appeared  on  either  side,  all  filled  with  silent  and  smoking 
cows  of  seeming  automata.  *  There  was  a  rustling  sound  of 

*  slippered  feet  and  silken  garments,  and  a  low,  monotonous ' 

*  hum  from  so  numerous  a  hive ;  but  nothing  like  the  brisk, 

*  abrupt  movements  and  clamorous  noises  of  a  Persian  assem- 

*  blafi  e  of  the  same  sort.’  Sights  and  smells  obtruded  them* 
selves,  however,  on  our  Author’s  senses,  which  did  not  at  all 
harmonise  with  the  romantic  associations  connected  with  the 
far-famed  capital  of  Haroun-al-Raschid.  The  pashalic  of 
Bagdad  comprehends  ancient  Babylonia,  and  the  whole,, of 
Assyria  proper  ;  so  that  the  two  mighty  kingdoms  which  on^e 
commanded  the  Eastern  world,  are  reduced  to  the  character 
of  a  province,  the  ruler  of  wliich  reigns  only  by  sufferance ; 
the  nominal  subject  of  the  Ottoman  court,  and  the  tributary  of 
the  Persian  Pnnee  of  Kermanshah.  Daoud,  (why  will  Sir 
Robert  write  it  Dowd  ?)  tlie  present  Pasha,  was  originally 
a  Georgian  slave,  a  native  of  TiHis,  where  bis  father,  moth^, 
and  brother  were  at  that  time  still  living.  On  the  murder  of 
his  predecessor,  the  accomplished  Georgian  had  sufficient  ifi- 
fluence  with  the  Divan  to  get  himself  nominated  his  successor* 


1*  W  U 


44^  46^/  £•  The  circumference  of  the  walls,  includuig  all 
buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  is  about  five  miles. 
impulation,  which  has  long  been  on  the  decline,  cannot  exce^« 
cUr  Robert  thinks,  100,000  souls.  Few  of  the  ancient  pu^l^ 
buiklinga  ramaio,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  palace  of  the  oalipV 
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\%  visible.  The  climate,  though  less  variable  than  that  of 
Persia,  is,  during  the  summer,  almost  insufferable,  from  the 
abiding  effects  of  the  forty  days’  prevalence  of  the  consuming 
samiell.  At  that  season,  the  thermometer  freouently  moonts 
in  the  shade  to  130,  and  even  140  degrees  of  Fimrenheit.  The 
inhabitants  are  then  compelled  to  betake  themselves,  during 
the  day,  to  arched  cellars  called  the  T^rdauh,  constructed  deep 
in  the  foundations  of  the  house  for  this  purpose ;  whence,  at 
Bunset,  they  issue  to  take  their  evening  repast,  and  to  spread 
their  couch  on  the  roof,  under  the  free  canopy  of  heaven. 
In  winter,  however,  the  climate  is  said  to  be  of  the  most 
delicious  softness  and  salubrity.  During  the  spring  torrents, 
the  overflow  of  the  Tigris,*  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the 
vast  Forat  (Sir  Robert  spells  it  Phrat)  or  Euphrates,  gives 
to  Bagdad  the  appearance  of  a  castellated  island  in  the  imdit 
of  a  boundless  sea.  Tlie  city  is  occasionally  subject,  it  seems, 
to  another  sort  of  overflow, — an  influx  of  unemployed  and  desti¬ 
tute  population  from  the  surrounding  country,  wnose  intrusion 
is  viewed  with  jealousy  on  two  grounds ;  the  scarcity  they  may 
produce,  and  the  tumults  to  which  starvation  may  excite  Uiem. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  summary  measure  is  resorted  to, 
of  periodically  expelling  the  most  miserable  of  the  inhabitants, 
UDoer  the  plea  of  apprehended  scarcity,  to  starve  in  the  desert, 
or  seek  their  bread  on  the  mountains,  or  join  the  hordes  of 
marauders  who  subsist  by  plunder.  Such  are  the  Turkish  poor- 
laws  !  ,  In  the  mean  time,-  within  the  city,  luxury  and  licenti¬ 
ousness  are  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  Oriental  notions. 
The  ladies  of  B^dad,  in  particular,  are  *  singularly  inoliried 
’  to  festivity.’  Tne  liberty  they  possess,  of  paying  visits  With¬ 
out  the  surveillance  of  a  male  guard,  and  disguised  beneath  the  im¬ 
penetrable  chadre,  is  supposed  to  be  too  often  abused  by  these 
very  sociable  personages.  The  wives  of  the  higher  classes  are 
usually  selected  from  the  most  beautiful  girls  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  who,  to  their  natural  charms, 
add  the  fancied  embellishments  of  painted  complexions,  bands 
ai>d  feet  dyed  with  henna,  and  hair  and  eye-brows  stained  with 
the  indi^  leaf.  Their  costume  is  most  splendid  and  cottiy ; 
and^  Sir  Robert  luxuriates  in  the  richw  of  thefr  wardrebe. 
Re  is  equally  at  home  in  describing'the  nocturnal  festiriltes'bf 
the  saloon.  But  we  must  pass  on,  merely  observing,  in  instice 
to  the  ladies  of  Bagdad,  that  gentlemen  are  excRided^  from 
their  parties.  ITie  performances  of  the  dancing  boyd,  olothM 
in  female  habits,  which  are  said  to  call  forth  buists  of  envap- 
tured  laughter  even  from  the  solemn  and  saturnine  Turk,  must 
be  about  the  most  disgusting  exhibition  of  Ktmmn  nature  lit  Ike 
andlhelr  connexion  with  the  most  degvu4#d  stotwef 
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morals  conceivable,  is  but  too  obvious.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
the  Pasha,  that  he  sets  his  face  against  this  abomination. — And 
now  for  Babylon. 

Above  a  hundred  and  twenty  copious  pages  are  occupied  by 
our  Anthor  with  descriptions,  and  sentimental  reflections,  and 
suppoHitions  relating  to  this  bottomless  subject  of  antiouariaa 
research  ;  but,  unfortunately,  where  Sir  Robert  has  the  least  to 
couununicate,  he  is  sometimes  the  most  liberal  of  words.  We 
are  sorry  to  say,  tliat  he  appears  to  us  to  have  left  the  subject 
pretty  nearly  in  tlie  state  in  which  he  found  it.  He  has  for  the 
moat  part  followed  Mr.  Rich,  whom  he  cites  repeatedly ;  and 
indeed,  for  tlie  most  valuable  notices,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Author’s  friends  more  than  to  his  own  observation.  As  thii 
expedition  was  so  favourite  an  object  with  him,  and  so  long 
pre«meditated,  we  were  astonished  that  he  should  have  been 
contented  to  remain  only  eight  days  amid  the  scenes  on  which 
he  so  pathetically  expatiates ;  and  still  more  so,  that  he  should 
liave  come  away  w  ithout  having  even  ascertained  the  extent 
of  tile  field  of  ruins  in  any  direction,  and  without  having  en¬ 
tered  any  of  the  mounds  or  ruins  which  he  saw.  He  lays  the 
blame  of  this,  indeed,  on  *  the  existing  circumstances  of  tht 
*  paehalik;’  that  is  to  say,  the  Arabs  were  in  armed  revolt.  But 
had  be  known  how  to  go  about  it,  he  might  have  got  over  this 
difficulty  by  pacific  means.  In  like  manner.  Captain  Frederick 
remained  only  six  days  at  Babylon.  He  rode  sixteen  miles  be¬ 
yond  Uillah  to  tlie  northward,  and  five  miles  soutliward  below 
it,  and  saw  no  appearance  of  either  ditch  or  wall  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  city.  But  tlie  bank  of  the  river  was 
not  tlie  place  to  look  for  them.  Sir  Robert  rode  to  A1  Hy- 
iner,  which  is  nearly  eight  miles  from  tlie  eastern  bank  of  the 
river,  and  still  there  were  ruins.  He  explored  Birs  Nimrood, 
which  is  nearly  six  miles  from  the  western  bank,  and  there  an 
immense  field  of  ruins  presented  itself.  What  is  the  natural 
conclusion,  but  that  in  neither  case  he  was  without  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  tliis  immense  caiiital  ?  Our  Author,  however,  consi¬ 
ders  the  distance  of  Al  llymer  from  the  Euphrates,  as  putting 
it  out  of  the  question  that  it  could  ever  have  stood  witnin  the 
wails ;  though  he  pronounces  it  to  be  certainly  a  structure  of 
the  Babylonian  age.  But  the  proper  business  of  the  Traveller 
is,* not  to  reconcile  the  actual  topography  with  any  previous 
hypotheses,  but  to  observe  witli  his  own  eyes,  and  r^ort  to  us 
existing  facts.  What  dimensions  Herodotus,  or  otrabo,  or 
Major  Renuell  may  assign  to  ancient  Babylon,  is  of  little  con¬ 
sequence,  if  actual  observation  leads  to  a  different  conclusion. 
To  complete  Uie  sun'ey  of  so  immense  an  area  as  is  occupied 
with  these  remains,  instead  of  six  or  eight  days,  six  or  eight 
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months  would  hardly  be  sufficient  The  Traveller  who  would 
throw  any  light  on  this  subject,  ought  to  make  hit  peace  with 
the  Arabs  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  (which  he  might  easily 
do  by  presents,)  rout  the  lions  from  the  Birs  Nimrood,  and 
pitching  his  tent  in  the  most  convenient  spot,  not  desist  from 
his  operations  till  he  had  explored  the  whole  field  of  ruins,  and 
broken  into  every  mound. 

With  regard  to  the  Birs  Nimrood — query.  Beer  es  Nimrood, 
the  well  of  Nimrood  ? — we  do  not  thinic  that  either  our  Author 
or  Mr.  Rich,  whom  he  conies,  has  succeeded  in  proving  it  to 
be  the  Tower  of  Babel,  in  the  first  place,  the  tower  in  the 
iTfitre  of  the  mound,  for  which  alone  this  high  antiquity  is 
claimed,  is  built  of  unbumed  brick  ;  whereas  the  Bible  states 
that  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  built  of  brick  thoroughly  burned^, 
Thia  centre  tower  or  pyramid  is  stated  to  have  been  cased  with 
I  more  recent  structure  of  fine  burned  brick.  The  practice  of 
casing  old  towers  appears  to  have  prevailed  very  extensively. 
Dr.  Richardson  mentions  the  fact  of  one  of  the  larger  pyramids 
of  Kgypt  being  completely  cased  over  in  this  way.  Tne  Tower 
of  Babel  was  solid  throughout — wvfyot  tiptoe ;  hence  the  ascent 
was  on  the  outside,  probably  like  the  pagoda  of  Tanjore  or 
the  Mexican  temple  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  The  pile  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  perforated  by  square  holes,  two  feet  in  height  by  one  in 
width  ;  but  whether  it  is  hollow  or  solid  to  the  centre,  is  not 
clearly  specified.  It  is  stated  by  Herodotus,  who  resided  three 
years  in  Babylon,  that  the  Temple  of  Belus  was  in  the  centre 
of  one  division  of  the  city.  But  Birs  Nimrood  is  six  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  river,  and  must  consequently  hare  been 
nearly  at  the  western  extremity.  The  Jews  call  this  ruin 
**  Nebuchadnezzar’s  prison and  considering  how  tenacious 
that  people  are  of  the  ancient  names  of  places,  we  are  inclined 
to  lay  no  small  stress  on  their  tradition.  To  this  Birs,  or  Beers, 
or  well  of  Nimrod,  rather  than  to  the  Mujelibe,  we  are  inclined 
to  refer  the  Isiamitic  legend  of  the  two  angels  Hsu'oot  and  Ma- 
root,  who  are  believed  to  be  suspended  by  uieir  heels  in  a  well,' 
^here  they  are  to  remain  till  the  end  of  Uie  world,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  their  vanity  and  presumption. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  Rich  mentions  having 
found  a  subterranean  passage  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Kasr 
hill,  '  floored  and  walled  with  large  bricks  laid  in  bitumen,  and 

*  covered  over  with  pieces  of  sandstone,  a  yard  thick  and 

*  several  yards  long.'  It  is  seven  feet  high  at  the  entrance, 

someway  on,  is  high  enough  for  a  horseman  to  pass  up- 
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right.  Such  a  pnaftage  i®  mentioned  by  Diodoru®  Sicuint  «§ 
leading  under  water  trom  the  palace  on  one  ®ide  of  the  river,  to 
the  palace  on  the  other.  This  statement  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
diamiaaed.  The  passage  wa®  half-full  of  brackish  water  whea 
Mr.  Rich  was  Uiere,  which  he  conjectured  to  be  rain  water  im* 
pregnated  with  nitre ;  it  is  at  least  clear,  that  it  could  not  pm- 
ceed  from  the  river.  If  a  person  could  not  walk  or  ride  a^ng 
this  passage,  he  might  paddle  through  it  in  a  kuja,  lightiag 
himself  with  a  torch.  One  of  the  mounds  adjoining  the  Kitr 
hill,  our  Author  conjectures  to  have  been  one  of  the  hanging 
garden® ;  and  he  is  probably  right.  But  no  part  of  the  sit^ 
ancient  Babylon  has  as  yet  been  sufficiently  examined,  to  eii« 
able  us  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  respecting  any  par* 
tioular  locality.  In  exploring  the  environs,  the  name®  of  the 
villages  ought  to  be  carefully  noted  and  compared  with  the 
name®  of  tne  cities  mentionea  in  the  Bible,  as  contemporary 
with  Babylon.  It  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  history,  to  find  in  Herodotus  mention  of  the  second 
city  named  by  Moses — Erech*.  He  statesf,  that  before  the 
Euphrates  reached  Babylon,  it  touched  three  times  at  Arderkce, 
an  Assyrian  village.  Ard  i®  the  Arabic  word  for  land  or  dis¬ 
trict;  as  Ard  Bobii  or  El  Bobil,  the  land  of  Babel.  Ard  Erik 
or  Ericca,  therefore,  would  be  the  land  of  Erech. 

The  utter  desolation  of  this  once  proud  mistress  of  the  na* 
tions,  exhibits  a  most  striking  fulfilment  of  prophecy  to  the  very 
letter.  The  decomposition  of  the  buildings  inflicts  a  lasting 
sterility  on  the  soil.  *  In  the  intervals  of  the  ruins,’  Mr.  Ricn 
remarks,  *  there  are  some  patches  of  cultivation;  but  niim 

*  composed,  like  those  of  Babylon,  of  heaps  of  rubbish  in* 

*  pregnated  with  nitre,  cannot  be  cultivatea.'  The  neglect  of 
the  canals  which  formerly  carried  off  the  overflowing  waters  of 
the  Euphrates,  has  subjected  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  to 
periodical  inundation  ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  subsiding 
of  the  waters,  it  i®  little  better  than  a  sw'amp,  while  large  de- 
posites  of  the  waters  are  lefl  to  stagnate  in  the  hollows.  8o 
that  not  only  do  “  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  lie  there,”  and 
**  drains  cry  in  the  pleasant  places,”  but  the  threat  is  fulfilied, 
that  Babylon  should  be  made  **  a  possession  for  the  bittern  and 

pools  oY  water.” J  The  whole  ^ound,  naked  of  vegetatioo, 
appears,  says  our  Author,  *  as  if  it  had  been  washed  over  and 

*  over  again  by  the  coming  and  receding  waters,  till  every  bit 

*  of  genial  soil  was  swept  away ;  its  half-clay,  half-sandy  snr- 

*  face  being  left  in  ridgy  streaks,  like  what  is  often  seen  on 
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•  the  flat  shores  of  the  sen,*  after  the  retreating  of  the  tifle.* 
Thus  literally  has  it  been  swept  ••  witlr  the  besom  of  destruo- 
«  tion."  But  still  the  majestic  Euphrates,  wandering  through 
the  solitude,  appears  a  noble  river,  its  banks  hoary  with  ree£; 
while  the  grey  willows  yet  bend  over  the  stream,  on  which  the 
captives  of  Israel  hung  their  harps,  and,  because  Jemsalem  was 
not,  refuted  to  be  comforted. 

Sir  Robert  brought  home  with  him  a  few  specimens  of  the 
Babylonian  bricks,  reeds,  and  bitumen ;  but  his  collection  was 
very’ scanty.  Small  figures  in  bronze  and  clay,  he  tells  ns,  arc 
freqnently  picked  up  all  over  the  ruins  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a 
do^t  that  excavation  would  bring  to  light  remains  of  fiur 
greifter  value.  We  are  told  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the 
walls  of  the  palace  were  ornamented  by  figures  .  of  animals 
scolptured  and  painted  in  tiieir  native  colours  on  the  crude 
bricK,  and  burned  in.  Beauchamp  mentions  specimens  exr 
hibiting  a  cow,  a  lion,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  seen  by  the 
master-mason  who  had  been  employed  to  dig  for  brick  in  the 
Mujelibe.  The  Babylonians,  we  know,  coloured  in  vennillion*  ; 
and  their  dyes  are  stated  to  have  greatly  surpassed  those  of 
Tyre.  Diodorus  Siculus  further  mentions  hunting  scenes  and 
armies  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  portrayed  on  the  walls  of  the 
palace ;  and  Berosus  mentions  the  history  of  the  Creation,  at 
pictured  on  those  of  the  Temple  of  Belus,  together  with  an  as* 
sanblage  of  monstrous  and  hideous  animals,  hippo-centaurs. 
Had  otner  extravagant  combinations ;  such,  doubtless,  as 
Ezekiel  saw  in  the  secret  chambers  of  tbe  Temple  at  Jerusalem* 
Ststaes  in  bronze  and  marble,  and  vessels  of  ivory  were  also 
nnmerouB  ;  and  some  of  these  may  yet  remain  to  reward  the 
explorer.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  person  on  the  spot,  havinff 
nuide  the  requisite  arrangements,  to  set  two  or  three  huudreo 
Arabs  to  work,  who  would  soon  enable  us  to  determine,  the 
clsims  of  the  Birs  Nimrood,  the  Kasr,  and  the  Mujelibe  to  tbe 
kooours  conferred  upon  them.  Yet,  after  all,  the  site  .of  Ba¬ 
bylon  is  not  perhaps  the  best  field  for  such  operations,  uor  the 
most  likely  place  to  abound  in  the  remains  of  Babylonian 
^ken  it  is  considered  that  both  Selcucia  and  Ctesiphon  were, « 
built  out  of  the  plunder  of  Babylon,  it  will  appear  not  impro¬ 
bable,  that  tbe  site  of  those  ctiies  may  prove  still  more  fertile 
lo  the  explorator.  The  ruins  of  Susa  too,  hardly  yield  in  inte- 
^  to  those  of  Babylon  itself :  their  appearance  is  similar,  pre-* 
renting ’a  succession  of  mounds  covered  with  fragments  of 
bricks  tiles,  &c.,  and  stretching  over  an  area  from  ten  to  twelve, 
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miles  in  extent  Of  these  mounds,  two,  we  are  informed,  stt 
of  enormous  magnitude  ;  the  one  being  a  mile  in  circumferenct, 
the  other  nearly  two  miles,  and  their  neight  measuring  abost 
150  feet.  They  are  composed  of  huge  masses  of  suo-diied 
bricks,  and  courses  of  burnt  brick  and  mortar.  They  stand  noi 
Tery  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Kerrah  or  Kara-Sou,  (the 
Choaspes  of  Herodotus,)  from  whose  eastern  shore  the  ret- 
tiges  of  this  famous  capitul  are  yet  traceable  nearly  to  the 
banks  of  the  Abzal,  (the  Uiai  of  fScripture,)  approaching  the 
town  of  Desphoul.  At  the  foot  of  the  larger  mound,  a  little 
dome-crowned  building  guards  the  spot  which  Jew,  Arab,  and 
Mussulman  concur  in  venerating  as  the  grave  of  the  prophet 
Daniel.  The  screams  of  hyenas  and  the  roaring  of  lions,  sfe 
now  the  only  sounds  whicti  disturb  the  solitude  where  once 
stood  the  royal  palace  of  Shushan. 

Major  Menteith,  who  visited  that  spot,  in  company  with  Mi. 
Macdonald  Kinneir,  a  few  years  before  Sir  Robert  Porter  met 
him  atTabreez,  gave  our  Author  an  account  of  some  veiy  cu¬ 
rious  blocks  of  stone  which  he  was  shewn  there,  two  of  which  be 
sketched  very  hastily.  One  of  these  was  a  block  of  very  dark 
green  granite,  finely  polished,  twenty-two  inches  high  and  twelre 
wide ;  one  face  of  which  was  completely  covered  with  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  roughly  called  in  relief,  while  two  other  sides  were 
occupied  with  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
character.  The  other  relic  was  a  white  marble  stone,  found 
in  the  great  mound  of  the  palace,  measuring  ten  inches  m 
width  and  depth,  and  twenty  in  length,  and  hollow  withia 
Three  of  its  sides  were  rudely  cut  in  low  relief,  exhibiting  i 
human  figure,  but  no  traces  of  any  inscription  were  discemiole. 
The  Babylonians  are  known  to  have  employed  both  hiero¬ 
glyphics  and  the  cuneiform  character ;  but  few  speciniens  ol 
the  former  have  reached  this  country,  and  none  in  which  the 
one  appears  as  a  translation  of  the  other.  Yet,  such  speci¬ 
mens,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  are  in  existence,  and  probablj 
some  with  a  corresponding  inscription  in  Greek.  The  uiscoyerjf 
of  an  alphabet  as  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  these  mysterioui 
symbols  of  thought,  would  be  ot  incalculable  service  to  the 
historical  inouirer ;  and  such  an  alphabet,  excavation  may  yet 
bring  to  light.  Brick  and  stone  were  the  earliest  matenalf 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  human  thought  and  human 
transactions.  This  is  an  undoubted  fact,  independently  of  what 
may  be  said  concerning  the  pillars  of  Seth.  And  such  were  the 
durable  materiala  emj^oyed  by  the  learned  men  of  Babylon. 
The  Chaldean  priests  informed  Callisthenes,  that  their  astro¬ 
nomical  observations  were  recorded  on  baked  bricks  ;  and  frag- 
menu  of  written  bricks  and  tiles  meet  the  traveller  at  every 
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step  amid  these  ia^restiog  ruins.  It  appears  from  our  Auth^V 
that,  in  t^e  erecting  of  many  of  the  imn^ense  pUes 
nhich  be  examined,  great  oare  must  have  been  taken  by  the 
batldeie  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  inscriptions. 

<  On  inspecting  the  frogmenu  accessible  to  exaroinalion«*  he 
*  I  found  that  the  thee  of  every  brick,  (that  is,  the  surface  where  the 
imoription  is  stamped,)  was  invariably  placed  downwards;  and.  where 
bitumen  had  been  usm,  the  backs  of  each  course  so  disposed,  were 
then  covered  with  a  layer  of  bitumen,  on  which  reeds  were  sproidi 
or  Isid  in  regular  matting ;  and  on  this  careful  preparation,  the  Uioe 
of  the  succeeding  course  of  bricks  was  beddra ;  which  presenring 
management  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  sstooialiing  ftwih 
siwe  tn  which  (he  inscriptions  on  their  surfkces  are  geneniily  pre« 
•erved.*  p.  360* 

What  else,  then,  would  a  Babylonian  library  be,  than  a  pile 
of  written  brick  ?— ^In  like  manner,  Ezekiel  Was  commandea  to 
take  a  tile,  and  to  portray  on  it  the  city  of  Jerusalem^  ;  a  di¬ 
rection  which  inignt  seem  strange  to  an  English  reader,  bnt 
which  evidently  refers  to  the  usual  mode  and  materials  of  hie¬ 
roglyphic  writing.  From  the  Birs  Nimrood,  among  the  most 
conspicuous  objects,  is  seen  the  reputed  tomb  of  that  prophet, 
to  wnom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  **  in  the  land  of  the  (Jhal- 
**  deans,  by  the  river  Cbebar.”  The  Jews  of  Htllah,  true  to  the 
national  character  which  ever  exhibited  itself  iu  garnishing  the 
lepulchres  of  their  dead  prophets,  and  in  persecuting  living 
ones,  hold  the  Nebbi  Kaffeel  or  tomb  of  Ezekiel  in  the  highest 
▼eneration. 

We  must  not  attempt  to  follow  our  Author  in  his  journey 
into  *  the  primeval  wilds  of  nature,’  the  mountain  region  of 
Courdistan.  His  account  of  this  expedition  forms  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  portions  of  the  volume,  but  it  will  not  ad- 
oit  of  an  abstract.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  throw  to- 
grther  a  few  notices  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest.  At 
Kirkook,  a  little  way  out  of  the  direct  road  to  Sulimania,  our 
Author  visited  the  naphtha  springs  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
They  consist  of  ten  pits  or  wells,  seven  or  eight  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep.  Like  the  springs  at  Ba- 
i  kou  on  the  Caspian,  described  by  Jonas  Hanway,  those  of 
I  Kirkook  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  moisture  or  dryness  of 
s  ihe  weather. 
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a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward,  on  the  summit  of  the  same  hill^ 
we  were  conducted  to  a  flat  circular  spot,  measuring  fifty  feet  ia 
diameter,  full  of  small  holes,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  at  least;* 
whence  we  saw  issue  as  many  clear  flames  without  an  atom  of  smok^ 
but  smelling  roost  sulphureously.  In  fact,  the  whole  surface. of  this 
perforated  plot  of  ground  appeared  a  crust  of  sulphur  above  a  body 
of  fire  within  ;  and  experiment  seemed  to  prove  it,  for  one  of  my 
escort  due  a  hole  into  it  with  his  dagger,  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twehe 
inches,' when,  on  this  fresh  aperture  being  made,  a  new  flame  in* 
■tantly  burst  forth,  rising  for  some  time  to  a  greater  height  than  any 
ofthe  otliers.*  p. 

The  Courds  are  genuine  highlanders,  lawless,  fierce,  and  in- 
dependent ;  yet,  not  unsusceptible  of  generosity  and  the  wild 
virtues.  They  are  divided  into  distinct  and  freauently  hostile 
clans,  their  general  character  varying  considerably  in  point  of 
civilization.  The  wild  Amadi  and  Bitlisi,  and  the  still  more 
lawless  and  ferocious  Ilewandoozi,  are  the  legitimate  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  ancient  Carduchians ;  *  prouably  in  neither 

*  manners  nor  language  much  changed  since  Xenophon  tra- 

*  versed  their  country  in  his  way  to  Armenia.’  The  vast  Al¬ 
pine  chain  in  tlie  bosom  of  which  their  fertile  and  romantic 
valleys  lie,  extends  from  the  stupendous  Ararat,  to  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  At  one  of  his  halts,  our  Author  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  sociable  wanderers,  one  of  whom,  to  amuse  tbe 
Frangy,  produced,  after  supper,  *  a  small  pipe  similar  in  shape 

*  and  tone  to  a  flageolet,^  on  which  he  is  stated  to  have 
played  several  airs,  *  resembling  our  Irish  melodies  in  slowness 

•  of  movement,  and  tender  melancholy  expression,  with  the 

*  certain  peculiarity  of  strain  usually  attached  to  the  ancient 

•  harp  of  Green  Erin ;  while,’  we  are  told,  ‘  the  execution  of 

•  this  wild  Gourd,  in  precision  and  taste,  might  have  honoured 

•  the  best  professor  in  Europe.’  Sir  Robert  is  abundantly 
poetical — we  know  not  whether  he  is  musical ;  but  the  value 
of  this  anecdote  altogether  depends  on  the  relater’s  judgement 
and  ear.  At  Soak  Boulak,  a  Courdish  towm,  out  of  700  houses, 
300  are  inhabited  by  Nestorian  Christians  ;  and  in  the  south¬ 
western  districts,  near  Mosul  and  the  Van,  they  are  said  to 
abound  in  so  considerable  numbers  as  to  have  bishops  ap¬ 
pointed  over  them.  But  like  their  fellow  Christians  of  Arme¬ 
nia,  they  are  behind,  rather  than  superior  to  the  Mahommedaiis» 
both  in  knowledge  and  practice. 

In  journeying  through  Eastern  Courdistan,  on  the  thtid 
day  after  leaving  Tabreez,  our  Traveller  fell  in  with  a  large 
encampment  of  that  ubiquitous  race  the  Gipsies ;  knows 
in  Persia  under  the  name  of  the  Kara  Shre  or  black  race. 
Their  physiognomy,  their  profession,  and  their  vagabond 
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TOode  of  life,  all  agree,  according  to  our  Author,  with  those 
of  their  European  brethren,  except  that  these  tribes  were 
orthodox  Mahominedans.  They  professed  not  to  know  from 
nhat  country  they  originally  came,  but  were  certain  it  was  not 
Persia.  And  Sir  Robert  is  almost  equally  certain,  that  they 
are  tlie  posterity  of  the  children  of  Ephraim,  who  fled  into 
Eg)'pt  in  the  time  of  Pharaoh  liophra,  and  were  aAerwarda  led 
away  captive  by  the  Babylonian  invader.  All  that  we  can  say 
on  this  point,  is,  that  it  would  not  be  much  more  difficult  to 
prove  that  they  are,  than  to  prove  that  they  are  not.  We  should 
be  glad,  however,  to  know,  how  it  is  that  these  ‘  dark  sybils,*  as 
our  Author  calls  the  female  fortune-tellers,  good  Mahommedans 
as  they  are,  generally  mutter  their  oracles  ‘  over  a  few  torn 
*  leaves  of  a  Frangy  book,*  or  else  the  blade-bone  of  a  sheep; 
as  if  fortune-telling  had  some  special  connexion  with  Frangy 
literature  or  Frangy  credulity. 

Armenia,  through  which  our  Author's  homeward  route  led 
him  a  second  time,  of  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  presents 
the  most  melancholy  spectacle,  in  the  comparatively  recent 
date  of  its  ruins,  and  the  still  fresh  traces  of  the  depopulating 
ai^ord.  At  Eski  Julfa,  whose  utter  ruin  by  Shah  Abbasi  dates 
DO  further  back  than  A.D.  1603,  a  very  beautiful  relic  presented 
iUelf  in  the  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel  and  tomb.  The  latter 
is  richly  ornamented,  and  forms  a  fine* specimen  of  the  style  of 
Armenian  architecture  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  The 
whole  city  is  now  a  collection  of  vacant  ruins ;  and  the  contrast 
between  its  silent  streets  and  populous  cemetery,  must  be  veiy 
striking.  After  the  place  had  lain  about  a  hundred  years  in  al¬ 
most  forgotten  solitude,  seven  poor  Armenian  families,  we' are 
told,  wandered  towards  the  spot,  and  peacefully  established 
themselves  amid  its  desolated  walls.  Their  descendants  now 
compose  thirty-five  families,  who  live  there  unmolested.  Tlie 
beau  of  one  of  these  acted  as  our  Author’s  guide.  Having  vi¬ 
sited  the  tomb  of  the  anonymous  female  saint,  which  stands 
apart,  his  conductor  led  him  across  the  site  of  the  city  beyond 
iu  western  gate,  where  the  great  cemetery  of  the  ancient  im- 
habitants  is  situated. 

*  It  consists  of  three  hills  of  considerable  nnagnitude;  all  of  which 
are  covered  as  closely  as  they  can  be  set,  leaving  the  len^h  of  a  fool 
between,  with  long  upright  stones ;  some  as  high  as  eight  or  ten 
fee^  and  scarcely  any  that  are  not  richly  and  laboriously  carved  with 
various  devices  in  the  forms  of  croases,  saints,  cherubs,  birds,  beasts, 
Ac.  betides  the  names  of  the  deceased.  The  most  magnificent  gravea, 
instead  of  having  a  flat  stone  at  the  feet,  present  the  figure  ot  a  ram 
nidely  sculptured.  Some  have  merely  the  plain  form ;  otners  decorate 
its  coat  wito  strange  figures  and  ornaments  in  the  most  elaborate  canr- 
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tug.  The  form  of  this  AoimAl  appears  to  haYe  been  a  fsYOurile  typf 
ia  tapiBltore  tbrougliout  Armenia,  afler  the  introduction  of  Chnak 
anity  .1  shall  not  exceed  the  fact,  when  I  say,  that  thousaodi 
of  graYe-stones  marked  this  awful  depository  of  ihe  old  Armeoito 
race.  Indeed  the  various  recollections  which  present  themselves  lo 
the  mind  in  this  particular  quarter  of  the  East*  continually  suggea 
the  idea  of  treading  over  some  vast  tomb.  And  it  is  so,  fur  here  the 
ftrit  fathers  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  buried;  here  ioh 
mense  empires  rose  and  crumbled  into  dust ;  here  we  find  the  remsha 
of  ettiss  whose  founders  died  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  tht 
moonments  of  people  sunk  so  long  into  the  depths  of  time,  that  the 
nanie  of  thair  nation  is  no  more  remembered.*  pp.  613^15. 

But  Sir  Robert  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  how  much  more 
doaely  this  indefinite  sentiment  is  brought  home,  by  such  i 
spectacle  as  the  cemetery  at  Julfa,  than  by  all  the  sublimer 
monuments  of  a  race  too  remote  and  unknown  to  be  brou;rht 
into  contact  witli  our  sympathies.  The  ruins  of  Babylon  and 
Thebes  inspire  a  sublime  emotion,  calling  up  our  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  stupendous  wrecks  of  departed  greatness, 
and  sending  imagination  far  back  into  the  romantic  twilight  of 
history.  But  it  is  by  such  scenes  as  tell  of  recent  devastation 
and  ot  individual  sunering,  by  the  tomb-stone  rather  than  by 
the  pyramid,  that  we  are  reminded  of  the  realities  of  our  own 
conaition,  and  made  to  sympathize  in  the  common  lot  as  thit 
which  must  soon  be  our  own.  We  must  make  room  for  the 
*  description  of  the  singular  pile,  called  the  Kayargastor  Seven 
Churenes,  which,  *  cloven  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains,* 

*  raises  its  sacred  fane  amid  ruins  and  graves  at  its  feet* 

«  Sundiog  in  deep  solitude,  and  many  parts  unimpaired,  the  effect 
was  indeed  that  of  **  the  church  in  the  wilderness,**  solemn  and  iis* 
pressive.  The  Armenians,  who  may  well  look  upon  it  as  the  type  of 
themselves  in  a  Mahommedan  land,  regard  it  as  a  place  of  pilgnw- 
'  age.  Several  ancient  martyrs  are  buried  there,  whose  names  wm 
only  live  in  the  book  of  heaven ;  but  the  great  point  of  interest  with 
the  present  worshippers,  lies  in  the  belief  that  Saint  Gregory  himodf 
(the  great  tutelar  anpl  of  Armenia)  took  refuge  from  persecutioa 
within  the  caves  of  mis  holy  ground.  The  legend  goes  further,  ki 
asserting  that  he  not  only  disappeared  thence  in  a  most  m3rtteri00i 


way,  but,  though  all  know  his  journey  was  to  heaven,  yet  he  is  to  re* 

*  \  isit  the  spot  again,  and  then,  must  inexplicably,  expire.  Several  of 
ny  escort,  being  Armenians  in  faith  as  well  as  birth,  fband  themsibw 
now  enga^  in  a  double  duty ;  that  of  military  service,  and  pa|feS 
their  homa^  at  the  sacred  shrine.  This  is  done  in  the  form  ofsacn* 
dee,  the  pilgrims  uking  a  sheep  or  goat  to  the  door  of  the  cktirok, 
where  they  cut  off  iu  head ;  when,  the  remainder  of  the  6esh  hcaH5 
thus  consecrated,  it  is  divided  amongst  them,  and  carried  home  to  U 
distributed  in  holy  morsels  to  tlieir  res|)eciive  friends.  The  custoiB  a 
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cfkleDily  of  JeirUh,  or  of  Pagtn  origia;  snd  the  Drobsbililj  of  its 
ksviog  been  adopted  here«  from  some  old  ciituxn  of  ibe  sort  attached 
lo  the  valley  by  its  old  heathen  mastersy  ia  •omething  supported  hf 
ibe  devotees  not  being  able  to  say  why  they  do  it»  or  that  It  is  ea- 
j(Moed  by  any  ordinance  of  their  religion.*  p.  631* 

Tliat  this  heathen  rite  (for  as  such  we  have  no  hesitation 
iu  considering  it)  might  originally  have  been  borrowed,  like 
many  others,  from  the  Jewish  institutions,  is  very  possiblo. 


Even  iu  Europe,  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres  still  survive 
in  the  festivals  of  the  Sicilian  Catholics,  and  the  identity  of 
the  Romish  and  the  classical  idolatry,  with  a  mere  substitution 
of  name  in  the  object,  has  been  extensively  substantiated.^  It 
it,  we  think,  highly  probable,  that  the  sepulchral  rams  noticed 
by  our  Author  in  the  burying-grounds  of  Julfa  and  Ouroomia, 
have  some  connexion  with  this  singular  rite'.  But,  whatever  be 
it4  derivation,  the  existing  practice  can  be  viewed  in  but  one 
light,  —as  an  act  of  blind  heathenism,  of  debasing  and  idola¬ 
trous  superstition,  incompatible  with  the  rudest  notions  of  the 
Christian  religion. — Sir  Robert  proceeds : 

*  The  outward  boundaries  of  this  venerable  pile  are  castellated,  one 
tide  of  which  is  formed  by  the  high  rocks  of  the  mountains.  Within 
the  walls  rises  the  great  church,  inclosing  under  its  dome  most  of  the 
leveo  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  On  entering,  you  dod  a  line  of 
leDtration,  that  makes  two  chapels.  They  are  supported  by  strong 
columns  and  circular  arches,  exactly  resembling  in  torms  and  orns- 
menu,  our  Saxon  architecture,  llie  sides  of  this  sanctuary  ere 
overspread  with  large  slabs,  fixed  against  the  walls  at  small  distances 
from  each  other,  and  all  richly  sculptured  with  crosses,  fret-work, 
tod  various  legends  in  the  old  Armenian  character.  A  door  leads 
from  the  largest  of  these  chapeb  into  a  third,  hewn  entirely  out  of 
the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain.  The  roof  is  hollowed  in  the  form  of 
i  dome,  and  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  from  above.  All  the  in¬ 
terior  of  til  is  subterranean  chapel  is  carved  in  pilasters,  connectiog 
•rches,  crosses,  and  wreathing  ornaments.  Tne  height,  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  is  about  thirty  feet,  and  its  length 
and  breadth  a  square  of  seventeen  feet ;  but  it  possesses  an  additkiw 
•psce  of  eight  feet,  in  the  form  of  a  recess  divided  by  two  arches,  be- 
ncsth  the  floor  of  which  are  disposed  several  low  vaulted  graves,  filled 
vith  human  bones.  The  sides  of  this  little  rocky  chapelage,  like  the 
^allsof  the  greater,  are  covered  with  carved  crosses,  legends,  end 
flpwer-like  ornaments.  Just  above  the  two  arches,  a  very  sioguler 
piece  of  sculpture  presents  itself;  the  head  of  a  goat  of  a  prodigious 
*tte,  holding  in  its  mouth  a  ring,  to  which  is  attached  the  ropes  or 
^nt  that  secure  two  lions  ;  beneath  the  beasts,  an  eagle  appeers 
vith  open  wings,  having  in  his  talons  a  lamb.  A  fourth  chapel  opens 
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fVoin  ihii  again  into  the  depth  of  the  rock,  excavated  in*  the  ia«e 
way,  domc^  and  pillared.  Its  style  U  superior  to  the  otheri  tad 
bears  the  appearance  of  having  been  left  unfinished,  many  red  linci 
being  drawn  on  the  smooth  stone,  as  if  intended  to  mark  where  pi. 
lasters,  arches,  and  fretwork  were  yet  to  be  formed.  In  this  sanchtm 
sanctorum^  a  large  ultnr  is  hewn  standing  r/ithin  a  recess  on  elevated 
ground,  and  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  All  this  part,  where 
bnished,  was  profusely  covered  with  the  usual  sacred  emblems,  Ar¬ 
menian  characters,  ftc. 

*  On  repasaing  all  these  chapels,  and  regaining  the  entrance,  we 
proceeded  a  little  onward  by  the  rocky  wall  on  the  outside  of  tht 
cliurch;  and  then  ascendetl  the  clifi'  a  short  way,  in  the  side  of 
which  we  found  a  door,  leading  into  another  excavated  holy  pkos, 
domed  like  the  former,  but  much  more  spacious.  This  measured  a 
square  of  thirty-five  feet,  divided  by  four  massy  columns,  and  re. 
ceived  light  from  above  by  a  large  round  aperture  in  the  dome.  The 
natives  who  went  over  the  scene  with  me,  spoke  confidently  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  excavations  had  b!H:n  made ;  and  described  the 
process  as  having  been  begun  with  the  opening  of  the  round  holes 
at  the  top  of  the  rock,  whence  the  workmen  dug  downwards.  Above 
thtsfiflh  chapel,  ranges  of  small  cells  are  cut  in  the  side  of  the  clHt 
apparently  for  the  residence  of  monks ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  gate 
leading  out  of  the  great  church  court  into  the  valley,  two  very  kite 
rooms  appear.  Beyond  the  walls,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  ro^ 
acclivities,  huge  natural  caverns  exist,  besides  other  excavatiaai, 
with  doorways  and  openings  fur  admitting  light ;  but  the  paths  to 
them  were  now  too  broken  and  precipitous  to  allow  of  our  ascending. 
My  guides  told  me,  that  some  of  these  places  had  been  the  stationary 
ha\)itation8  of  certain  devout  hermits ;  while  others  were  the  labour 
of  holy  pilgrims,  who,  for  shorter  seasons  inhabiting  the  caves  of  St 
Ivregory,  assisted  in  the  good  work  of  preparing  similar  abodes  for 
more  numerous  visitants  to  the  same  blessed  shrines.’  pp.  631 — 

Where,  on  the  wide  surface  of  the  globe,  shall  we  find  the 
elaborate  work  of  art,  which  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  the 
iiiuiuiment  of  human  wickedness  or  human  folly  ?  From  the 
days  of  the  builders  of  Shinar,  downwards,  what  pyramid,  or 
mausoleum,  or  temple,  or  fortress,  or  castle,  or  abbey,  now  re* 
inainH  to  excite  the  admiration  of  these  degenerate  days,  but 
owes  its  origin  either  to  superstition  or  to  violence  ?  Ambitioa 
and  idolatry  have  ever  been  the  tw  o  great  inaster-masous,  whose 
works  of  terrible  or  melancholy  magnihcence  cover  the  earth; 
their  chief  use.  to  serve  as  the  landmarks  of  history,  or  to 
point  a  moral  lesson  ;  and  their  chief  interest  arising  from  their 
being  inonuinents  and  symbols  of  what  can  please  only  by  fir* 
tue  of  being  past.  The  lesson  which  forces  itself  upon  o» 
amid  the  sliapeless  piles  of  Babylon,  still  meets  us  in  the 
crives  of  St.  (tregory.  They  were  habel-builders  all. 

Here  we  must  Like  leave  of  our  Author,  with  sincere  ac- 
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excessive  as  to  excito  a  strong  BUhpicion  timt  die  first  ir^ 
mady  uod«r-faied»  and  the  latter  much  over-enti mated.  Wean 
however,  told  in  these  memoirs,  that  the  reverse  a  as  the  cut* 
and  sundry  reasons,  not  always  saiislactoiy,  are  assigned  fcr 
the  unusual  and  unsuspected  pmctice  of  giving  a  diminishni 
calculation  of  the  enemies’  strength  and  loss.  For  instance,  in 
the  details  of  the  brilliant  manceuvres  connected  with  the 
battle  of  Castiglione,  we  learn  that,  instead  of  20,000,  as  stated 
in  the  report.  Marshal  Wurmser  had  brought  with  him  a  rein* 
forcement  of  30,000  men ;  and  it  is  inUuiated  in  explanation, 
that  *  the  inequality  of  strength  between  die  two  armies  arai 

*  always  so  great,  that  the  French  general,  in  his  reports, 

*  quendy  thought  it  necessary  to  diminish  the  number  ol  the 

*  enemy,  lest  he  should  discourage  his  own  army.’  We  can 
perfectly  understand  the  expediency  of  doing  this  in  *  general 

*  orders,’  issued  during  marches,  or  on  the  eve  of  battle ;  bat 
the  necessity  for  thus  falsifying  *  reports’  drawn  up  after  vic¬ 
tories  obtained  and  dangers  dissipated,  escapes  our  Compre¬ 
hension.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  clear  to  us,  that  eidier  with 
poleon  or  with  his  Biographer,  or  with  both,  there  was  a  pre¬ 
vailing  anxiety  to  represent  evei7  thing  in  die  most  favours^ 
point  of  view;  and  this  conviction  has  materially  abated 
the  gratification  which  we  might  have  otherwise  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  this  journal.  Hut,  after  making  the  necessaiy 
deducUons  for  all  these  as  well  as  for  other  defects,  enough 
will  remain  to  command  attention.  If  these  memoirs  do  not 
give  us  die  truth  simple  and  unadorned,  at  least  they  contain 
much  that  tends  to  illustrate  the  character  of  die  conspicuoui 
individual  to  whom  they  relate ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
select  from  their  various  and  desultory  contents,  such  parti¬ 
culars  as  appear  to  us  most  deserving  of  notice. 

Las  Cases  having  referred  to  the  report  that  Napoleon  COBH- 
inonly  wore  a  shirt  of  mail  under  his  exterior  vestments,  the 
observation  led  to  the  mention  of  a  number  of  litde  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  private  and  personal  habits  of  the 
Emperor.  •  I  was  perhaps,’ lie  observ  ed,  *  the  onW  sovereign 

*  in  Europe  who  dispensed  with  a  body  guard.’  Free  acceu 
was  given,  and  petitions  were  delivered  into  his  own  hands  by 
conspirators  agmnst  his  life.  Gv^orges  was  supposed  to  have 
obtained  admission  to  his  presence,  and  his  person  was  in  ex¬ 
treme  danger  from  the  desperate  resolution  of  Cerachi  the 
aeulptor,  to  whom  he  sat  for  his  bust,  and  from  the  *  fanatic  of 
^  SScnoenbrunii.’  He  attributed  his  safety,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  his  unsettled  habits.  His  occupations  kept  him  much  in  hit 
cabinet ;  he  never  dined  out,  was  seldom  at  the  theatres,  and 
usually  made  his  a|>|>earaiice  at  unexpected  times  and  places. 
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Napoleon  seems  to  have  regretted  that*  aller  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  did  not  venture  on  the  hold  step  of  dissolving  the 
Leftislstive  Body,  and  assaniing  the  Dictatiire. .  .When  he  was 
tfked  whether,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  he  could 
iMve  saved  France,  he  rapidly  traced  the  following  plan,  which, 
romantic  as  it  appears,  might,in  his  hands,  have  been  realised 
with  full  success. 

•  **  In  lest  than  a  fortnight/’  continued  he,  **  that  is  to  aay,  before 
•nv  conaiderable  mass  of  the  idlied  force  could  bave  asaembM  before 
i^s,  1  nhould  have  completed  my  fortidcations,  and  have  collected 
before  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  out  of  the  wrecks  of  the  armyi  up- 
wanh  of  eighty  thousand  good  troops,  and  three  hundred  pieoei  of 
horsed  artillery.  Afler  a  few  days  Bring,  the  national  guard,  the 
foiertl  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  would  have  suffic^  lo 
defend  the  entrenchments,  1  should  have  had  eighty  thousand  dll- 
posable  troops  at  my  command.  It  is  well  known  how  advantagaoasly 
1  was  capable  of  employing  this  force.  The  achievements  of  1814 
were  still  fresh  in  remembrance.  Champaubert,  Montmirail,  Creona, 
•nd  Montereau,  were  still  present  in  the  iroagination  of  our  enetnica ; 
the  same  scenes  would  have  revived  the  recollection  of  the  prodigies 
of  the  preceding  year.  1  was  then  surnamed  the  hundred  Mowootwl 
mn.  The  rapidity  and  decision  of  our  sucoeMes  gave  ris#  to  this 
name.  The  conduct  of  the  French  troops  was  most  admirable. 
Never  did  a  handful  of  brave  men  accomplish  so  many  miracles.  If 
their  high  achievements  have  never  been  publicly  known,  owing  to 
the  circumstances  which  attended  oor  disasters,  they  have  at  least 
been  duly  appreciated  by  our  enemies,  who  counted  the  nuntber  uf 
oar  attacks  by  our  victories.  We  were  truly  the  heroes  of  foble*** 

*  ^  Paris/’  he  added,  **  would  in  a  few  days  have  become  impreg¬ 
nable.  The  appeal  to  the  nation,  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  toe 
excitation  of  the  public  mind,  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  would 
have  drawn  multitudes  to  the  capital.  1  could  undoubtedly  have  as¬ 
sembled  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  i  imagine  the 
sMied  force  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  thousand.  Thus  the*  liffiiir 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  single  combat,  in  which  the  eoeaiy 
would  have  had  as  much  to  fear  at  ourselves.  Ha  would  hava  best- 
tUfd,  and  thus  1  should  have  regained  the  oonfideoos  of  the  migoritj* 
Mesnwbile  1  should  have  surrounded  rojuelf  brhh  a  national  sonata  or 
jaata,  selected  fn>m  amoi^  the  roemb^s  of  ibe  L^islalive,  Body ; 
lasn  diitinguished  by  national  names,  and  worthy  of  gerwral  confi¬ 
dence.  1  ^uld  have  fortified  my  military  Dictatorship,  with  all  ike 
Mreogth  of  civil  opinion.”  ’  Part  Hi.  pp.  21 — 28. 

Fouch4  was  described  by  his  old  master  as  an  incurable 
•eiriguatU.  *  It  was  to  him  a  ueceshary  of  life  /  and  be  was 
pvpHually  on  the  alert  for  opportunities  of  gratifying  his  pro¬ 
pensity  to  underhand  dealings.  The  iunfortunas  of  Napoleon 
n  1815  are,  in  n  consideiuble  degree,  impoled  to  hia  miauhiev- 
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ous  practices.  Talleyrand  makes  a  better,  though  not  a  veryit- 
spectahle  figure. 

*  <*  M.  de  T . said  the  Kmperor,  **  waited  two  days  and  nighnat 

Vienna  for  full  powers  to  treat  for  peace  in  my  name ;  but  I  thoald 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  thus  prostituted  my  policy ;  and  jet 
perhaps  my  conduct  in  this  instance  has  purchased  my  exile  to  St. 

Helena ;  for  1  cannot  but  allow  that  T .  is  a  roan  of  singolir 

talent,  and  capable  ut  all  times  of  throwing  great  weight  into  tin 
ecaJe.***  ♦ 

*  Napoleon  observed,  that  a  celebrated  actreu  (MademoiaaUt 
Raucourt)  had  described  him  with  great  truth.  **  If  you  ask  kim 
a  question,*'  said  she,  **  he  is  an  iron  chest  from  whence  you 
extract  a  syllable;  but  if  you  ask  him  nothing,  you  will. soon  be 
unable  to  stop  his  mouth — he  will  become  a  regular  gossip.’*  Tbk 
was  a  foible  which,  at  the  outset,  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the 

Emperor,  and  made  him  waver  in  his  opinion  of  T .  1  had 

entrusted  him,"  said  Napoleon,  **  with  a  very  important  affair,  tad 
a  fitw  hours  after,  Josephine  related  it  to  me  word  for  word.  1  ia* 
.stantly  sent  for  the  minister  to  inform  him  that  1  had  just  learned  fron 
the  Empress  a  circumstance  which  I  had  told  in  confidence  to  himself 
alone.  The  story  had  already  passed  through  four  or  five  intermediate 
channels.’* 

«  **  T . *s  countenance,**  added  the  Emperor,  **  is  so  iia- 

rooveable,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  read  in  it.  Lannes  and  Murat 
used  jokingly  to  say  of  him,  that,  if  while  he  was  speaking  to  you, 
some  one  should  come  behind  him  and  give  him  a  kick,  nu  coun¬ 
tenance  would  betray  no  indication  of  the  afiront.** 

*  M.  de  T .  is  mild  and  even  endearing  in  his  doroetdc 

habits.  His  servants,  and  the  individuals  in  his  employment,  ara 
attached  and  devoted  to  him.  Among  his  intimate  friends,  he  wil- 
lingly  and  good-humouredly  s{)eaks  of  his  ecclesiastic  profession.  He 
one  day  expressed  his  dislike  of  a  tune  which  was  played  in  his 
hearing.  He  said,  he  had  a  great  horror  of  it ;  it  recalled  to  hit 
recollection  the  time  when  ht  was  obliged  to  practise  church  music, 
and  to  sing  at  the  desk.  On  another  occasion,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends  was  telling  a  story  during  supper,  while  M.  de  T.. .......  was 

engaged  in  tliougbt,  and  seemed  inattentive  to  the  conversatioa. 
In  the  course  of  the  story,  the  speaker  happened  to  say  in  a  lively 
manner  of  some  one  whom  he  had  named,  **  That  fellow  is  a  comictt 

ro^e ;  he  is  a  married  priest.*’  T . .  roused  by  these  wor^ 

aeixed  a  spoon,  plunged  it  hastily  into  the  dish  before  bim,  and  with 
a  threatening  aspect  called  out  to  him,  **  Mr.  Such-a-one,  will  you 
have  some  spinage?’*  The  person  who  was  telling  the. story,  was 
confounded,  and  all  the  party  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  M.  dt 
T . as  well  as  the  rest. 

«  The  Emperor  at  the  time  of  the  Concordat,  wished  to  havt 

M.  de  T .  made  a  Cardinal,  and  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 

ecclesiastical  afiairs.  He  told  him,  that  his  proper  destiny  was  lo 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  to  refresh  his  memory,  and  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  the  dcclaimcrs.  T... however,  would  never 
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to  thif  t  aTcriion  to  the  ecclesiastical  profeation  wiu  Insur- 
iBOuiiuble.’  Part  III.  pp.  34r— 36. 

Napoleon  distinctly  admitted  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
itmaining  at  Elba,  though  his  real  motives  are  attempted  to 
be  concealed  by  a  cloud  of  galimatiris,  for  .which  we  suapect 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  exceedingly  bad  taste  of  his  seuti-’ 
mental  Biographer. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  does  not  appear  to  more  advantage  in  these 
memoirs,  than  he  does  in  those  of  Mr.  O’Meara.  I'he  sketch 
of  his  person  is  sufficiently  uninvitinff.  and  the  description  of 
hii  manners  is  still  less  attractive.  Admiral  Cockburn  is  less 
roughly  handled,  and  we  infer  from  the  concessions  of  Las 
Ca«es,  that  he  conducted  himself  with  entire  propriety.  In 
a  conversation  which  w'as  suggested  by  the  terms  of  the  con- 
rention  between  the  Allied  Powers  of  Euro|)e  for  the  secure, 
detention  of  the  Ex-emperor,  the  latter  made  the  following 
observations. 

*  “  Setting  aside  the  fortuitous  events  which  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  foresight,  1  calculate  only  on  two  uncertain  chances  of  our 
liberation :  first,  that  the  Sovereigns  may  stand  in  need  of  me  to  assist 
in  putting  down  rebellion  among  their  subjects ;  and  secondly,  the 
people  of  Europe  may  require  my  aid  in  the  contest  that  may  arise 
between  them  and  tneir  monarchs.  I  am  the  natural  arbiter  and 
mediator  in  the  immense  conflict  between  the  present  and  the  past. 

I  have  always  aspired ,  to  be  the  supreme  judge  in  thia  cause.  My 
administration  at  home  and  my  diplomacy  abroad,  all  tended  to  thit , 


aod  promptly  ;  but  fate  ordained  otherwise*  Finally,  there  is  a  last 
chance,  which  perhaps  is  the  most  probable  of  all :  1  may  be  wanted  * 
to  check  the  power  of  the  Russians ;  for,  in  less  than  ten  years,  all 
Europe  may  perhaps  be  overrun  with  cossacks,  or  subject  to  re*, 
publican  government,** ' 

Napoleon  laughed  heartily  when  told  of  the  reply  made  by 
a  grenadier  to  his  officer,  who  was  contrasting  the  punctual  pay 
of  the  Bourbon  government,  with  the  irregular  disbursementa 
of  the  Imperial  administration.  *  Your  pay,*  said  the  officer, 

*  was  in  arrears ;  he  was  in  your  debt.*  •  *  And  what  did  that 

*  signify,*  retorted  the  old  soldier,  ‘  if  we  chose  to  give  him 

*  credit  ?*  When  speaking  of  the  various  embassadors  whom  he 
bad  employed,  he  described  M.  de  Narbonne  as  the  only  one 
aho  had  answered  his  expectations  in  that  character.  In  less 
iban  a  fortnight,  he  had  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the  Aus* 
™n  cabinet.  His  aristocratical  name  and  manners  placed 
bim  on  a  higher  level  than  the  Ottos  and  the  Andreossis,  and 
not  only  procured  for  him  a  readier  access  and  a  more  cordial 
'^flcome  in  the  saloons  of  the  nobility  of  Vienna,  but  opened 
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to  him  channels  of  information  which  to  them  were  hemiiti. 
cally  closed.  The  following  anecdote  occurs  in  illuHtratioa  o( 
the  minuteness  with  which  Napoleon  inspected  the  expenwt 
of  his  household. 

*  On  one  occasion»  when  he  returned  to  the  Tuileries,  which  had 
been  magnificently  fitted  up  during  his  sbeence,  the  indiriduah  who 
attended  himi  eagerly  drew  hit  attention  to  all  the  new  furniture  aad 
decorations.  After  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  every  thing  he  saw, 
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for  a  pair  of  scisaars»  he  cut  off  a  superb  {^old  acorn  which  was  ms* 
pendM  from  the  drapery,  and  coolly  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  hs 
continued  his  inspection  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  present,  who 
were  unable  to  guess  his  motive.  Some  days  afterwards,  at  his  levee, 
he  drew  the  acorn  from  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  the  individual  who 
superintended  the  furnishing  of  the  palace.  **  Here,*’  said  he, 

**  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  think  you  rob  me,  but  some  one  hsi 
doubtless  robbed  you.  You  have  paid  for  this  at  the  rate  of  oao* 
third  above  its  value.  They  have  dealt  with  you  as  though  you  hid 
been  the  steward  of  a  great  nobleman.  You  would  have  ms^t 
a  better  bargain  if  you  had  not  been  known.*'  The  fact  was,  that 
NaMleon  having  walked  out  one  rooming  in  disguise,  ^as  he  wii. 
in  toe  frer^uent  habit  of  doing,)  visited  some  of  the  shops  in  the  Roe 
Saint  Denis,  where  he  priced  ornaments  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
cut  from  the  curtain,  and  inquired  the  value  of  various  artidet  of 
furniture  like  those  provided  for  the  palace:  and  thus,  as  he  said, 
he  arrived  at  tlie  result  in  its  simplest  form.  Every  one  knew  hia 
habits  in  this  respect.  These,  he  said,  were  his  grand  plans  for 
ensuring  domestic  economy,  which,  notwithstanding  his  extresw 
magnificence,  was  carried  to  the  utmost  degree  of  precision  and 
regularity.*  Part  III.  pp.  77,  7B. 

Napoleon  was  severe,  but  just  in  his  criticisms  on  the  drt» 
matic  genius  of  V^oltaire.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
author  of  Zaire  had  been  considered  as  the  great  man  of*  hit 
age,  only  because  all  the  rest  were  pigmies  ;  aud  he  pointed  out 
the  instances  of  bad  taste  which  are  continually  presenting- 
themselves  in  the  tragedies  of  that  versatile  writer,  claiming  foil 
himself  the  credit  oi  having  revived  the  public  admiration  for 
Corneille  and  Racine.  As  one  of  the  various  resources  (or- 
amusing  the  Ex -emperor,  every  individual  of  his  suite  was 
accustomed  to  ransack  his  memory  for  amusing  anecdotal  f 
and  among  other  personages  who  were  brought  forward  in  thsso 
narratives,  the  Persian  and  Turkish  ambassadors  were  da» 
scribed  in  their  habits  and  characters.  It  is  affirmed,  that  they 
both  attended  mass  without  scruple,  though  the  Persian  Askar 
Khan,  was  by  far  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  man.  On 
one  occasion  they  dined  together  at  the  house  of  Cambac^'rm#, 
when  they  were  observed  to  watch  each  other  closely  *  vrith 
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*  rei^ard  to  the  wine»  jutt  as  two  catholic  bishops  seated  at 
<  the  same  table,  might  be  expected  to  keep  a  vi^Iaiit  look  out, 

*  lest  either  should  be  temptt^  to  eat  meat  on  a  l^iday.* 

<  At  a  concert  given  one  day  by  the  Empress  Josephine,  Asker- 
Ktn  with  his  long-painted  beard  was  one  of  the  company,  He 
teemed  to  be  heartily  tired  of  the  music,  and  fell  asleep  standing 
with  his  back  against  a  wall,  his  feet  thrust  forward,  and  refUnit 
agiinst  an  arm-chair  which  stood  in  the  comer  by  the  fire-plaea. 
Some  one,  by  way  of  joke,  drew  the  chair  away  sofily,  so  that  his 
Excellency  had  well  nigh  fallen  down  his  whole  length  on  the  floor, 
•ed  being  thus  roused  from  his  slumber,  he  roared  out  lustily.  As* 
ker-Kan  could  more  rei^ily  enter  into  a  joke,  than  the  Turkish  Am- 
buisdor;  but,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  thrown  much  out  of  humour, 
sod  as  we  could  only  understand  each  other  by  gestures,  the  scene 
was  most  ludicrous.*  Part  111.  pp.  107,8. 

The  manoeuvres  of  Wurmser  and  Alvinzi  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  Mantua,  with  the  counter-operations  of  Napoleon, 
terminating  in  the  victories  of  Casti^lione,  Arcole,  and  Rivoti, 
and  in  the  final  surrender  of  the  fortress,  are  described  with 
great  distinctness  and  detail,  from  the  dictation  of  the  Emper 
ror.  Making  every  deduction  for  probable  exaggeration,  we 
have  found  these  narratives  extremely  valuable-  as  illustratirig 
the  views  and  motives  of  the  French  Commander,  whose 
cision  and  rapidity  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the  uncertiun 
ind  ineffective  tactics  of  tlie  Austrian  generals.  In  a  subse¬ 
quent  part  of  his  Journal,  Las  Cases  introduces  a  curious 
parallel,  as  drawn  by  Napoleon,  between  himself  and  Crom¬ 
well.  We  should  insert  it  here,  were  it  not  for  its  length,  and 
iu  palpable  omissions  and  misrepresentations,  all,  of  course, 
to  tne  disparagement  of  Oliver.  On  another  occasion,  reca¬ 
pitulating  the  merits  of  his  generals,  he  treated  them  very  un¬ 
ceremoniously.  Massena,  Augereau,  Brune,  and  many  othors 
were,  he  said,  ‘  merely  intrepid  depredators.*  Oudinot,  Mur 
rat,  Ney,  were  brave  men,  but  *  common  place*  officers. 
Moncey  was  characterised  as  *  an  honest  man  ;*  Macdonald  as 
*  distinguished  for  Arm  loyalty.* 

*  Soult  alto  had  his  faults,  as  well  as  his  merits.  The  whole  of  his 
campaign  of  the  South  of  Prance  was  admirably  conducted.  It  wilt 
scarcely  be  credited^  that  this  man,  whose  deportment  and  manners 
<kiK)ted  a  lofty  character,  was  the  slave  of  his  wife.  When  I  learned 
at  Dresden  our  defeat  at  Vittoria,  and  the  lost  of  all  Spain  through 
^  winmanagement  of  poor  Joseph,  whose  plans  and  measures  were 
act  suited  to  the  present  age«  and  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  a 
indite  than  to  me,  1  looked  about  for  some  one  capable  of  repilrtnw 
disaaters,-  and  I  cast  my  eyes  on  Soult  who  was  near  me.  HeeakC 
^wai  ready  to  undertake  what  1  wished ;  but  entreated  that  I  woukl 
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speak  to  hit  wife*  by  whom*  be  said,  he  expected  to  be  reproached.  I 
mired  him  to  send  her  to  me.  She  assumed  an  air  of  hostility^  sad 
decidedly  told  me,  that  her  husband  should  certainly  not  return  is 
Spain ;  that  he  had  already  performed  important  serv.icest  and  an 
now  entitled  to  a  little  repose.  **  Madam,**  said  I  to  her,  **  I  dal 
not  send  to  you  with  a  view  of  enduring  your  scolding.  1  am  oo|^ 
your  husband ;  and  if  I  were,  1  should  not  be  the  more  inclioed  ta 
Dear  with  you.**  These  few  words  confounded  her ;  she  beetles  || 
pliant  as  a  glove,  turned  <^ite  obsequious,  and  was  only  eager  to 
obtain  a  few  conditions.  To  these,  however,  I  by  no  meansiio- 
ceded,  and  merely  contented  myself  with  congratulating  her  oaher 
willii^ness  to  listen  to  reason.  **  In  critical  circumstances,  madani,'' 
'said  I,  **  it  is  a  wirc*s  duty  to  endeavour  to  smooth  difficulties.  Gs 
home  to  your  husband,  and  do  not  torment  him  by  your  oppositioa.**  * 

Part  111.  pp.  2:11,  i 

The  worthy  Count,  not  satisfied  with  taking  every  occasioa 
of  alluding  to  his  *  Atlas/  at  last  makes  a  grand  burst,  and 
fairly  thrusts  in  twenty  pages,  not  worth  abstracting,  of  strange 
details  respecting  its  immense  sale  and  popularity.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  notes  of  the  daily  occupations  at  Longwoou, 
we  find  the  following. 

*  Afier  dinner,  the  Emperor  asked  what  we  would  read,  and  wt 
all  decided  for  the  Bible.  “  This  is  certainly  very  edifying,**  laid 
the  Emperor,  **  it  would  never  be  guessed  in  Europe.’*  He  read  to 
us  the  book  of  Joshua,  observing  at  almost  every  town  or  village  tbit 
he  named,  **  1  encamped  there ;  1  carried  that  place  by  assault;  I 
gave  battle  here,*’ &c.*  Fart  111.  p.  315. 

Napoleon  once  related  a  variety  of  circumstances  by  which 
his  life  had  been  endangered.  In  one  instance,  he  narrowly 
escaped  drowning.  On  another  occasion,  while  he  was  driving 
six-in-hand, 

*  the  horses  were  startled  by  Alde-de  camp  Cafiarclli,  inadverteotly 
crossing  the  road  in  front  of  them.  Before  the  Emperor  had  timets, 
recover  the  reins,  the  horses  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  the  caMk 
which  rolled  along  with  extreme  .velocity,  struck  against  a  raifial*. 
The  Emperor  was  thrown  out  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  ttd 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground  with  his  face  downwards. ,  He  was,  ht 
said,  dead  for  a  few  seconds.  He  felt  the  moment  at  which  life^  be*, 
came  extinct,  which  he  called  the  negative  moment.  The  first  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  suite  who  alighted,  immediately  revived  him  by  a  touch. 
He  observed,  that  the  mere  contact  suddenly  restored  him  to  lifb, 

In  the  night-roare,  the  sufferer  Is  relieved  as  soon  as  he  can  uttit  ^ 
cry,* 

'  Another  time,  while  hunting. the  wild  boar  at  Marly,  all  his 
Wit  put  to,  Bight ;  It  was  like  the  rout  of  an  army,  llie  Emperofr 
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tith  Souk  and  Berthicr»  maintained  tlieir  ground  agaioit  three 
fpornKMii  boars.  **  We  killed  all  tliree ;  but  I  received  a  hurt  froai 
m  adversary,  and  nearly  lost  this  finger/*  sud  the  Emperor,  pointhv 
10  the  third  finger  of  his  lefl  hand,  which  indeed  bore  the  mark  St 
s  isvere  wouniT  But  the  most  laughable  circumstance  of  all  waa, 
10  see  the  multitude  of  men,  surrounded  by  their  dogs,  screening 
tliefptelves  behind  the  three  heroes,  and  calling  out  lustily Sdve 
Ilf  Emperor !  Save  the  Emperor !  while  not  one  advanced  to  my 
saiitinrr  **  ’  Part  111.  pp.  S5(4>-^. 


The  Fourth  Part  of  the  Journal  commences  with  an  account 
of  the  campaign  of  Italy  in  1797,  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Archduke  Charles.  It  is  exceedingly  intere.Hting,  but  it 
would  require  a  long  and  voluminous  invesiij^tion,  oefore  it 
could  be  reduced  to  its  just  value  as  material  for  history.  The 
situation  of  Prince  Charles,  the  quality  of  his  troops,  his 
means  of  enterprise,  his  failures,  are  all  represented  in  a  point 
of  view  suited  to  the  purposes  of  his  antagonist.  Enough,  at 
the  same  time,  appears  on  the  face  of  the  transactions,  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  impression  which,  as  we  remember,  was,  at  the  date 
of  the  operations,  strong  on  the  public  mind  in  this  country. 
It  was  believed,  that  Napoleon  had  completely  entangled  him- 
lelfandhis  army;  that  Jouhert’s  division  covering  his  rear, 
and  securing  hjs  communications,  had  been .  cut  up  by  the 
Austrian  general  Laudohn  ;  and  that  while  retreat  was  proble¬ 
matical,  with  Prince  Charles  in  his  front,  advance  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  excited  astonishment,  that 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  should  consent  to  the  treaty  of  Leoben, 
and  the  good  people  of  England  were  not  deficient  in  the  usual 
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Journal,  though  it  does  not  altogether  disprove  the  existence . 
of  a  state  of  Uiings  hazardous  to  the  French  army,  completely 
▼indicates  the  Austrian  policy.  Napoleon  was  justified  in  De¬ 
pilating,  by  the  absence  of  previous  cooperation  and  diversion 
on  the  part  of  the  French  troops  on  the  Rhine ;  while  the 
lomerial  administration,  fully  aw'are  of  what  was  necessarily 
wnown  to  Bonaparte,  that  the  divisions  of  Hoche  were  at 
kaph  in  motion,  and  conscious  of  their  want  of  strength  to 
fwst  the  simultaneous  attack  of  the  Rhenish  and  Italian 
wies,  eagerly  closed  with  the  proposals  of  peace. 

C^teauhriand  does  not  seem  to  have  stood  high  io  the 
^ion  of  the  Exiles.  Previously  to  the  publication  of  that 
compound  of  rant  and  esprit^  the  “  Gcnif  du  Chris* 

*  oQimme**  he  is  said  to  have  published  in  London  a  work 

*  ^  a  tendency  decidedly  anti-religious.*  The  bookseller  Du- 
^  who  had  been  a  benedictine  monk,  and  whom  we  know 

btve  been  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  tact,  remon- 
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strated  strongly  aninst  the  erroneouB  calculations  which'  kd 
Chateaubriand  to  the  adoution  of  this  mode  of  seeking  notoriety. 
He  represented  to  him,  that  infidel  declamations  were  both  un¬ 
seasonable  and  out  of  place ;  that  the  time  had  gone  by  in 
which  they  had  been  favourably  received  ;  and  that,  instead  of 
attempting  to  revive  a  feeling  which  had  become  languid,  the 
surest  method  of  attracting  attention  would  be,  by  standiag 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  religion.  The  hint  was  taken,  and 
the  thermometer  ascended  forthw  itli  through  all  the  interme¬ 
diate  degrees,  from  zero  to  boiling  heat — from  incrednlityto 
fanaticism^.  A  speech  in  which  this  singular  man  had  de¬ 
fended  Uie  system  of  permitting  tlie  clergy  to  inherit,  on  being 
read  at  Longwood,  drew  from  Napoleon  the  following  curioto 
comment. 

•  **  Allow  the  clergy  to  inherit,**  said  he,  “  and  nobody  will  die 
without  being  obliged  to  purcliase  absolution ;  for,  whatever  oir 
opinions  may  be,  we  none  of  us  know  where  wc  go  on  leaving  this 
world.  Then  must  we  remember  our  last  and  final  account,  and  do 
one  can  pronounce  what  his  feelings  will  be  at  his  last  hour,  nor 
answer  for  the  strength  of  his  mind  at  that  awful  moment.  Who  ctn 
affirm  that  I  shall  not  die  in  the  arms  of  a  confessor,  and  that  he  will 
not  make  me  acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  the  evil  1  shall  not  have 
done,  and  implore  forgiveness  for  it  ’  Part  IV.  p.  94s 

It  is  aflimied,  that  the  public  displays  of  excessive  anger  in 
which  Napoleon  sometimes  indulged,  were  by  no  means  the 
effect  of  momentary  irritation,  but  the  method  which  he  de¬ 
liberately  adopted  to  produce  a  strong  and  general  impression, 
w  ithout  putting  himself  under  the  necessity  of  indicting  actual 
punishment. 

*  One  day,  at  one  of  his  grand  audiences,  he  attacked  a  coloatl 
with  the  utmost  vehemence,  and  quite  in  a  tone  of  anger,  upon  lOve 
slight  disorders  of  which  his  regiment  had  been  guilty  towards  thr 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  they  had  passed  through,  in  returainjU) 
France.  During  the  reprimand,  the  colonel,  thinking  the  puniik* 
ment  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  fault  of  which  he  was  accused,  re¬ 
peatedly  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself ;  but  the  Emperor,  wilhont 
interrupting  hU  speech,  said  to  him  in  an  under  tone,  “  Very  well» 
but  hold  your  tongue.  1  believe  you,  but  say  nothing.**  And  when 
he  afterwards  saw  him  in  private,  he  said  to  him  :  “  Wlien  I  tbw 
addressed  you,  1  was  chastising  in  your  person,  certain 
whom  1  saw  near  you,  and  who,  had  I  spoken  to  them  direct,  wouW 


•  Wc  happen  to  know,  that  when  resident  in  Suffolk  in  his 
state  of  a  French  teacher,  the  Viscount’s  character  did  not  stand  vfvy 
high  for  unimpeachable  veracity. 
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have  been  found  deferring  of  the  lowest  UegradatkNi;  and  |)crhapa  af 
ladling  worse.’*  *  Part  IV.  p.  102. 

At  another  time,  while  on  the  parade,  a  young  officer,  iu 
extreme  agitation,  stepped  from  the  nuiks,  complaining  of 
iiight  and  lil-Ueatment.  He  had,  he  said,  been  five  yeaia  a 
lieutenant,  and  had  failed  in  his  eH'oita  to  obtain  promotion. 

*  Calm  yniu'self,'  replied  the  Emperor,  *  I  was  ttvem  years  a 

*  lieutenant,  and  yet,  you  see  that  a  man  may  puahdiiiDBelf  fof^ 

*  ward  for  all  that.’ 

An  extremely  interesting  convers«ition  was  terminated  by  a 
request  fiuni  Napoleon,  that  young  Las  Cases  would  bring  the 
New  Testament, in  which  he  read  from  the  commencement  to  the 
coiu'lusiun  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  *  He  expressed  himself 
'  iitruck  with  the  highest  admiration  at  the  purity,  the  sublimity, 
'  the  beauty  of  the  morality  it  contained  ;  and  we  all/  says  tlie 
Count.  ‘  experienced  the  same  feeling.’  In  the  same  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  had  turned  immediately  on  the  nature  and  necessity 
of  religion,  the  Kx-einperor  spoke  on  the  subject  with'  warmth 

*  and  animation.’  He  avowed  his  conviction  of  tlie  existence  of 
a  God,  but  spoke  of  all  systems  of  religion  as  '  evidently  the 
‘  work  of  men.*  Priests,  he  stigmatised  as  the  inventors  and 
supporters  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  So  indispensable,  however, 
to  tne  diameter  of  man,  did  he  consider  some  kind  of  re- 
lidous  belief,  that  he  made  it  the  basis  of  all  his  institutions. 

*  ouch,’  he  observed,  ‘  is  the  restlessness  of  man,  that  his  mhni 
‘  requires  that  something  undijined  and  marvellous  tr/i/c/r  religion 
‘  ojfers ;  and  it  is  better  for  him  to  find  it  there,  than  to  seek 
*itof  Cagliostro,  of  Mademoiselle  Leiionnand,  or  of  the  othof 
'  soothsayers  and  impostors.*  It  was  suggested,  that  he  him- 
wlf  midit  |>ossibly  become  devout :  to  this  he  rejoined  with  an 
'  air  of  conviction,’  that  he  feared  not ;  that  he  regretted  his 
incapacity  for  the  consolations  of  piety  ;  but  that  the  '  strength 

*  of  his  reason’  rendcretl  him  unfit  for  religious  impressions. 
Some  of  his  observations  on  this  occasion  were  so  extraordi** 
nary  that  we  ciuiuot  trust  them  to  any  other  expressions  than 
liU  own. 

*  ”  The  sentiment  of  religion  is  so  consolatory,  that  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  gift  of  Heaven.  What  a  resource  would  it  not  l)€  for 
n*  We  to  possess  it !  What  iofluence  could  men  and  events  exercise 
W  roe,  if  bearing  my  misfortunes  as  if  inflicted  by  God,  1  expected 
be  compensated  by  him  with  happiness  bercaflcr !  What  rewards 
I  not  a  right  to  expect,  who  have  run  a  career  so  extraordinary, 
tempestuous  as  mine  noa  been,  without  committing  a  single  crime  ; 
yet,  how  many  might  I  not  have  been  guilty  of !  I  can  appear 
^rc  the  tribunal  of  God,  1  can  await  his  judgement  without  fear. 
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Ue  will  not  find  mv  conscience  stained  with  the  thoughts  of  nniTdcr 
and  poisonings,  with  the  infliction  of  violent  and  premeditated  deaths; 
events  so  common  in  the  history  of  those  whose  lives  have  resembled 
mine.  I  have  wished  only  for  the  glory,  the  power,  the  greatness  of 
France.  All  my  faculties,  all  my  efforts,  all  my  moments,  were  di. 
rccted  to  the  attainment  of  that  object.  These  cannot  be  crimes:  to 
me  they  appeared  acts  of  virtue !  What  then  would  be  my  happinesi, 
if  tlie  bright  prospect  of  futurity  presented  itself  to  crown  the  last 
momenta  of  my  existence  V*  ’  Part  IV.  pp.  131,2. 

Much  surprise  has  been  felt  at  the  impolitic  pertinacilv 
which  induced  Napoleon  to  leave  a  large  and  veteran  army 
locked  up  in  the  fortresses  of  Germany.  In  these  memoirs,  he 
is  made  to  censure  the  want  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  his 
generals,  who  remained  inactive  witliin  their  fortifications,  in¬ 
stead  of  combining  their  garrisons,  and  taking  tlie  field  in  the 
rear  of  the  combined  armies.  When  discussing  the  events  of 
the  IH  Fructidor.  he  sketched  the  character  of  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Directory.  The  commanding  stature  and  ani¬ 
mated  manner  of  Barras,  gave  him,  he  said,  the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  eloquence  and  determination,  to  neither  of  which 
qualities  he  had  the  smallest  pretension.  La  lleveillere  Le- 
paux,  short  and  distorted,  w  as  a  disinterested  and  w  ell-dispoied  ^ 
man,  but  smitten  with  the  mania  of  founding  a  new  religious 
sect.  Himself,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  were,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Napoleon,  '  three  paragons  of  ugliness.'  Heubcl 
was  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  talent  in  his  profession.  Camot 
is  said  to  have  had  *  neither  experience  nor  practice  in  the  affairs 

•  of  war,*  but  to  have  possesssed  ‘  great  strength  of  mind.*  Lr 
Toumenr  was  a  man  ot  ‘  narrow  capacity  and  little  learniijg.' 
The  first  Englishman  who  gave  Napoleon  a  favourable  opinion 
of  his  nation,  was  Lord  .Cornw  allis  ;  the  next  w  as  Fox  ;  and  he 
added  to  those  illustrious  names,  that  of  Admiral  Malcolm. 
Bailli,  he  characterised  as  a  ‘  miserable  politician,*  and  La  Fay* 
ette,  as  *  another  simpleton,*  the  constant  ‘  dupe  of  men  ^ 

*  things.*  It  w'ould  be  inexcusable  to  omit  the  two  following 
snecimens  of  Napoleon’s  talent  for  joking.  Having  spoken  of 
tne  nuiiiber  of  oxen  in  the  island,  Las  Cases  goes  on  to  observe 
that 


The  lubsistcncc  and  consumption  of  these  oxen,  constitutes  gittt 
portion  of  the  public  interest  in  the  island.  A  single  beast  caaaot 
be  killed  without  the  previous  order  of  the  Governor ;  and  it  vw 
stated  by  one  of  our  people,  that  the  owner  of  one  of  the  hoiuei 
huta  of  the  island,  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject,  said,  It  h 

Ked,  that  you  complain  up  yonder,  and  consider  yoursclTM  a®* 
iji  (heapoke  of  Long  wood;)  but  we  are  at  a  foM  to  mtke  < 
out :  for  It  is  said,  that  you  have  beef  every  day,  while  we  cannot 
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h  hut  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  even  then  we  pay  for  it  at  the 
rile  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pence  a  pound/*  The  Emperor,  wh'olauffhcKl 
hen^tlly  at  the  story,  observed,  *•  You  ought  to  nave  assured  him, 

that  it  cost  us  several  crotviu.”  Crowns  in  English,  and  in  several 
languages  of  the  continent,  means  also  a  piece  or  money. 

«  1  observed  latterly,  that  it  was  the  only  pun  I  had  till  then  heard 
from  the  Emperor  s  mouth  ;  but  the  person  to  whom  1  made  the  re¬ 
mark,  said  he  had  heard  of  his  having  made  a  similar  one,  and  on  the 
lame  subject,  in  the  isle  of  Elba.  A  mason  employed  in  some  build¬ 
ings,  which  were  to  be  constructed  by  the  Emperor*!  order,  had  fallen 
and  hurt  himself :  the  Emperor  wishing  to  encourage  him,  assured 
bifli,  that  it  would  be  of  no  consequence.  **  1  have  had,**  said  he,  ^  a 
**  much  worse  fall  than  yours ;  but  look  at  me|  1  am  on  my  legSf  and 
**  in  good  health.*’ '  Part  IV.  pp.  164,  5. 

Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  conversation  about  the 
negotiations  of  Tilsit,  the  intimacy  of  the  French  and  Russian 
Emperors,  and  the  ineflectual  efforts  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia 
to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Magdeburg.  We  are  not,  however, 
sufficiently  satisfied  of  the  correctness  or  the  completeness  of 
some  of  his  statements,  to  make  room  for  them  here.  The 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  State  are  extremely  well  described 
by  Las  Cases,  and  he  introduces  a  number  of  little  circum¬ 
stances  which  give  a  lively  idea  of  the  habits  of  the  Emperor. 
He  encouraged  entire  freedom  of  sentiment,  but  when  the  dis¬ 
cussions  were  protracted,  or  when  his  mind  wandered  from  the 
speaker,  he  exhibited  significant  signs  of  inattention ;  his  tye 
wandejed  vacantly  round  the  hall,  he  cut  pencils  to  pieces  with 
his  penknife,  or  pricked  with  the  point,  the  arm  of  his  chair 
and  the  tapestry  which  covered  his  table,  or  scrawled  with  bis 
\m\  or  ])encil  (m  the  paper  before  him.  Sometimes  he  indulged 
himselt  with  a  regular  naj),  with  his  head  on  the  table,  while 
the  deliberations  proceeded.  He  took  snuff'  incessantly,  and 
when  his  box  was  empty,  still  continued  the  *  mechanical 
motion  of  dipping  his  nngers  into  it.  The  Count  is  at  con¬ 
siderable  pains  to  prove  that  his  master  was  naturally  extremely 
susceptible  of  tencler  emotions,  but  that  he  habitually  repressed 
all  extiibition  of  them  ;  and  when  surprised  into  any  manifes¬ 
tation  of  feeling,  he  would  have  recourse  to  little  artihees  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment.  The  anniversary,  in  1816,  of 
the  Imttle  of  Waterloo,  drew  from  him  the  following  excla¬ 
mations. 

*  Incomprehensible  day,**  said  he  in  a  tone  of  sorrow . 

^  CoBcurrence  of  unheard  of  fatalities!” . Grouchy  I  . . 

!„ . Derlon ! . was  there  treachery,  or  only  misfortune  f  •  • 

Alai !  poor  France  !”••••  Here  he  covered  his  eyes  with  bis  hands. 

And  yet,'*  said  lie,  ”  ail  that  human  skill  could  do,  was  amootn- 
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pHbhed! . Ail  was  not  lost  until  the  moment  when  all  had  mg 

cceded  1’* 

<  A  short  time  aftemirds*  alluding  to  the  same  subject,  he  n- 
claimed:  *Mn  that  extraordinary  campaign,  thrice,  in  leas  thaa  • 
week’s  space,  1  saw  the  certain  triumph  of  France  and  llie  deiermi. 
nation  or  her  fate  slip  through  iny  fingers.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
desertion  of  a  traitor,  1  should  have  annihilated  the  eueniy  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  1  should  have  destroyed  liitn  at  ligar 
if  my  left  liad  done  its  duty.  1  should  have  destroyed  himi^^ 
At  Waterloo,  if  my  right  hand  hud  not  failed  me.  Singular  defast, 
tby  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  fatal  catastroplie,  the  glory  of 
the  conquered  bus  not  suffered,  nor  the  fame  of  the  conqueror  bsm 
.iacreased :  the  meoiory  of  the  one  will  survive  bis  destruction;  the 
memory  of  the  other  will  piTbapsbe  buried  in  bis  triumph.”  ’  • 

Fart  IV.  pp. ‘252,3. 

The  reuiarks  of  Napoleon  on  the  use  of  artillery,  must  be 
imporUint.  lie  8UggeHted,  that  tJiere  should  be  as  nmcli  uni¬ 
formity  us  possible  in  the  range  and  calibre  of  the  pieces,  and 
Uiat  their  employaient  in  battle  should  be  incessant.*  No  cal* 
culation  of  expense  should  be  piMinitted  to  interfere  with  the 
Vktiuteimnce  of  a  continual  fire.  Having  himself  often  been 
in  imminent  danger  from  spent  balls,  iuul  aw  are  of  the  ed'ecls 
which  his  deatli  would  have  had  on  the  campaion,  he  inferred 
from  these  circumstances,  the  importance  of  keeping  up  tn 
uiu'cniitting  lire.  The  danger,  he  said,  was  less  at  a  short, 
than  at  a  further  distance :  at  300  toises,  the  shot  will  fre- 
<|i(ently  pass  over  the  iiead  ;  at  (iOO,  thev  w'ili  strike  somewhere. 
He  adverted  to  the  impossibility  of  making  artillery -men  keep 
up  their  fire  on  masses  of  infantry,  while  they  themselves  were 
under  the  cannonade  of  an  opposite  battery.  The  following 
extract  contains  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Moiitebello. 

•  During  the  dinner,  speaking  of  dress,  it  was  said,  that  nmow; 
the  number  of  great  personages  of  that  time,  none  had  carried  the 
ridienU  in  that  point  further  than  Murat;  and  yet,  some  one  observed, 
Ills  dress  was  tor  the  most  part  so  singular  and  fantastic,  that  the  pub* 
lie  called  him  king  Franconi*.  The  Emperor  laughed  very  hearulyt 
Olid  confessed  that  certain  costumes  and  manners  somctiinct  gave  to 
Murat  the  a|)ncarance  of  a  quack  operator  or  a  mountebank.  It  vti 
added,  tliat  neriiadottc  also  took  infinite  pains  with  his  dress,  tnd 
that  Lannes  bestowed  much  time  upon  his.  Tlic  Em|>eror  expresied 
himself  much  surprised  ut  what  he  heard  respecting  the  two  latter: 
and  this  led  him  Co  re|>eat  bow  sincerely  he  regretted  the  loss  of  Msr> 
sluil  Dunnes.  **  Pour  Lannes,”  said  he,  **  had  paoKd  the  aight 
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which  preceded  the  battle,  in  Vienna,  and  not  alone.  He  appeared 
on  the  held  without  having  taken  any  food,  and  fought  the  whole  day. 
The  physician  said  that  this  triple  concurrence  of  circumstances 
caused  his  death :  he  rcauired  a  great  deal  of  strength  after  the 
wound,  to  enable  him  to  bear  it ;  and  unfortunately  nature  was  al¬ 
most  exhausted  before. 

<  •«  It  is  generally  said,”  the  Emperor  observed,  that  there  are 
certain  wounds,  to  which  death  seems  preferable ;  but  this  h  very 
seldom  the  case,  I  assure  you.  It  is  at  the  moment  we  are  going  to 
psri  with  existence,  that  we  cling  to  it  with  all  our  migiit.  Lannea, 
(he  most  courageous  of  men,  deprived  of  both  his  legs,  would  not 
hear  of  death ;  and  was  irritated  to  that  degree,  that  he  declared  that 
the  two  surgeons  who  attended  him,  deserved  to  be  hanged  for  be¬ 
having  so  brutally  towards  a  Marshal.  He  had  unfortunately  over¬ 
heard  them  whisper  to  each  other,  as  they  thoi^ht  without  being 
heard,  that  it  wns  impossible  he  could  escape.  Every  moment,  the 
unfortunate  Lannes  called  for  the  Emperor.  **  He  twined  himself 
round  me.”  said  Napoleon,  **  with  all  he  had  left  of  life  ;  he  would 
hear  of  no  one  but  me ;  he  thought  but  of  me  :  it  was  a  kind  of  in¬ 
stinct  !  Undoubtedly,  he  loved  his  wife  and  children  better  than  me ; 
vet,  he  did  not  speak  of  them :  it  was  he  that  protected  them,  whiiat 
1  on  the  contrary  was  his  protector.  1  was  for  him  something  vague 
sod  undefined,  a  superior  being,  his  providence,  which  he  implored!”  ’ 

Part  IV.  pp.  351— S6S. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  occupy  much  space  in 
critici.*<ing  these  volumes,  having  so  recently  given  an  estimate 
of  the  forn)er  livraison,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  this.  On 
the  whole,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  we  think  the  third  and 
fourth'  parts  inferior  in  interest  to  tho.se  which  preceded  them  ; 
and  we  liope  to  find  in  the  succeeding  publications,  rather  less 
of  Count  I.JIS  Cases  and  his  unceasing  ‘  Atlas.’ 


Art.  Ill.  1.  An  Essat/on  Faith.  By  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate. 
Ac.  12mo.  pp.  iv2.  Price  Ss.  Edinburgh.  1822. 

2.  A  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Nature  and  Ejects  Repentance  and 
Faith,  By  the  Rev.  James  Carlilc,  Assistant  Minister  in  the 
Scots  Church,  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin.  8vo.  pp.  320.  Lonckwi. 
1821. 

^HERE  is  a  very  general  dislike,  especially  amon^  religious 
^  persons,  to  Uie  name  of  metaphysics ;  audit  by  meta¬ 
physics  we  understand  the  art  of  close  thinking,  it  must  be 
i^niitted  that  there  is  a  not  less  general  distaste  for  the  thing. 
But  such  persons  are  little  aware  how  very  large  a  pro|>ortion 
of  the  matter  which  they  admit  into  their  minds,  and  mix  up 
tlieir  opinions,  under  other  names,  is  nothing  better  than 
purely  metaphysical  doctrine.  If  theological  writings  were 
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Rtrained  of  inotnphyrtics,  they  would  be  reduced  to  at  least  htV 
of  their  bulk  ;  and  thoiu^h  the  abstracting  of  ail  that  is  philo> 
sophical  would  make  sad  havoc  with  our  divinity  systems,  wlddi 
are  half  made  up  of  abstract  propositions,  and  dehnitious,  tnd 
distinctions,  and  inferences,  still,  were  the  thing  possible^but 
why  tmugiiie  tlie  case  \  Men  will  speculate  on  these  poiuU, 
and  will  prefer  indolent  speculation  to  pmctice  in  retigioii 
mutters,  do  what  you  may.  Our  very  childien  speculate  upoa 
them,  and  stretch  out  their  little  hands  after  the  fruit  of  tiie 
iianeful  tree  of  good  and  evil  knowledge,  with  the  same  vicisii 
appetite  as  the  first  sceptic,  though  w  e  feed  them  from  the  trei 
of  life.  Without  a  figure,  they  learn  to  be  metaphysicians >be> 
fore  tliey  are  Christians;  to  reason  before  they  know.  And 
knowledge  is  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  which  knowledge  kit 
introduced.  The  only  antidote  to  the  venomous  bite  of  some 
reptiles,  is  said  to  be  tlieir  blood.  And  there  is  a  reptile  scep^ 
ticisni  and  a  reptile  philosophy  still  twining  round  Uie  tree  of 
knowledge,  whose  bite  few  can  escape,  and  which  must  be 
made  to  furnish  their  own  antidote.  It  was  not  intended  to 
convey  a  high  panegyric  upon  metaphysics,  when  a  celebrated 
writer  remarked,  that  their  chief  use  is,  to  undo  the  mischief 
which  metaphysics  had  produced.  But  this  is  precisely  true, 
and  it  is  no  mean  or  unimportant  service  which  is  assigned  to 
tliem.  Clear  ideas  and  simjde  feelings,  which  will  always  go 
togt'tlier,  are  the  only  remedy  for  the  misty  views,  and  muddy 
notions,  and  indistinct  feelings  which  have  been  generated  by 
a  sophisticated  theology  and  a  shallow  filiilosophy. 

Every  age  has  had  its  controversy.  The  best  times  for  the 
Church  have  been,  when  the  controversy  has  been  chiefly  main¬ 
tained  with  her  enemies.  But  even  in  the  Apostolic  days,  St 
Paul  had  to  combat  the  Judaizing  teacher  within,  as  well  as  the 
Sudducee  and  the  philosopher  without  the  Church.  In  the 
days  of  St.  John,  there  w  ere  many  anti-Christs,  answering  to  both 
our  Sociuian  and  Antiiiomian  false  teachers.  Afterwards,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  had  to  defend  their  cause  against  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Pagan  assailants ;  but  the  secular  establishment  of 
C'hristianity  was  the  signal  for  renewing  an  intestine  warfare. 
The  llomoousian  dispute  supplied  work  for  councils  and  con- 
trovertists,  for  pens  and  sworns,  during  more  than  three  centw* 
ries.  The  Pelagian,  if  it  did  not  last  so  long,  enmloyed  more 
learning,  and  has  left  deeper  traces  in  theology.  The  dispotef 
of  the  Schoolmen  followed.  The  Reformation  recallca’  the 
attention  of  pious  men  to  tlie  defence  of  the  citadel.  But  do 
sooner  had  the  danger  subsided,  than  questions  of  church* 
government  came  up,  which  have  lusted  till  the  present  day; 
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tb«  C^vinistic  controversy,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  considered'  as 
an  inteHtine  dispute,  bein^  identified  with  them.  ^  \  - 

■  Independently,  however,  of  these  broad  questions  of; meta¬ 
physical  or  ecclesiastical  strife,  tliere  have  always  been  spring 
in^  up  little  sectional  disputes  witliin  the  bosom  of  the  several 
cantons  of  Christ’s  visible  kingdom.  We  will  not  give  this 
;q>pellation  to  the  controversy  betw'een  tlie  Jesuits  and  the  Jan- 
:»enists,  or  to  that  between  tlie  Gomarists  and  the  Remon- 
btrents,  for,  in  both  cases,  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christi* 
goity  were  at  stake.  But  the  seveiiteentli  and  eighteenth  ceti- 
tones  were  fruitful  in  a  series  of  brisk  theological  squabbles, 
which  have  filled  our  dictionaries  with  the  names  of  almost  as 
many  modern  isms  as  swell  the  fearful  catalogue  of  ancient 
heretics.  To  say  nothing  of  the  long-standing  Baptist  con¬ 
troversy,  we  have  had  Baxterians,  Neonomians,  Antinomians, 
Wesleyans,  Sandenianians,  with  their  subdivisions,  some  of 
them  old  heresies  under  new  modifications,  till  every  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  system  has  been  appropriated  by  some  party  or 
other,  us  the  text  of  a  specific  controversy.  At  lust,  it  has 
come  to  this,  that  the  Christian  world  is  called  upon  to  decide 
this  most  curious  question,  What  is  iv/iVA  ? 

This  is  a  question  to  which  the  well  known  answer,  meHut 
$fiitirc  ffuam  scire,  would  properly  apply.  Or  we  might  say  with 
the  philosopher,  when  asked  for  a  definition  of  something 
equally  difficult,  and  as  little  requiring  to  be  defined,  *  If  you 
'  ask  me,  l.do  not  know ;  if  you  do  not  ask  me,  1  well  know/. 
But  tliis,  will  not  do  for  tiieologiahs,  or  for  Reviewers.  *  ,The 
controversy  respecting  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith,  dates  from  the  days  of  the  Refonners ;  the  Refer* 
mation  from  Popery,  so  far  as  doctrine  was  concerned,  mainly 
consisting  in  the  revival  of  that  cardinal  article.  But  this 
jjnnd,  (‘ssential  question  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
hair-splitting,  scholastic  disputes  w  hich  have  been  raised  about 
tile  proper  definition  and  character  of  faith  itself ; — whether  it 
he  a  duty  or  a  privilege ;  whether  it  be  the  duty  of  all,  or  only 
of  Some ;  whether  it  be  a  voluntary  or  an  involuntary  act ; 
whether  the  mind  be  active  or  passive  in  believing;  how  many 
tiorts  of  faith  there  are,  &.c.  Scc.  On  the  slightest  glance,  these 
will  appear  to  be  questions  which  could  never  have  been 
mooted  except  in  a  lazy  and  luxurious  interval,  and  during  the 
absence  of  those  outward  dangers  which 'would  have  provided 
the  Church  with  more  serious  employment.  Some  error*  and 
corruptions  are  like  the  plague,  which  may  attack  a  person  in 
hill  health  ;  but  these  over* refinements  and  inane 'subtilties  are 
the  symptoms  of  moral  hypochondriasis  :  th^  shew  a  morbid 
predisposition  in  the  subject,  arising  too  often  from  a  full 
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Iiahit  and  improper  diet.  With  the  enemy  at  tl»€  tliert 

would  liave  been  no  leisure  I’or  starting  such  queries.  But  it 
bolds  good  of  divines  as  well  us  of  children,  that 

*  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 

*  For  idle  hands  to  do.' 

Tliese  abstract  questions  would  never  occur  to  a  plain  Christian 
intent  on  his  work  :  they  are  philosophical  problems  under  t 
theological  guise,  and  have  little  to  do  with  practical  Chris, 
tianity. 

*  Theological  writers,*  remarks  the  Author  of  the  admirable  Einj 
on  Faith,  *  have  distinguished  and  described  ditFercnt  kinds  of  faith, 
as  speculative  and  practical, — historical,  saving,  and  realizing  faith. 
It  would  be  of  little  consequence  what  names  we  gave  to  faitu,  or  ts 
any  thing  else,  provided  these  names  did  not  interfere  with  the  dis. 
tinctness  of  our  ideas  of  the  things  to  which  they  are  attached ;  but 
as  we  roust  be  sensible  that  they  do  very  much  interfere  with  these 
ideas,  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard  against  any  false  imprcttioni 
which  may  be  received  from  an  incorrect  use  of  them.  Is  it  not  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  way  of  speaking  has  a  natural  tendency  to  draw  the 
attention  away  from  the  thing  to  be  believed^  ond  to  engage  it  ia  t 
fruitless  examination  of  x\\q  mental  operation  of  believing^  And^et, 
U  it  not  true,  that  we  see  and  hear  of  more  anxiety  among  religHWi 
i^ople  about  their  faith  being  of  the  right  kind,  than  about  their  be¬ 
lieving  the  right  things  ?  A  sincere  man,  w'ho  has  never  questioned  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Scripture,  and  who  can  converse  and  reason 
well  on  its  doctrines,  yet  finds  perhaps  that  the  state  of  his  mind  sod 
the  tenor  of  his  life  do  not  agree  with  the  Scripture  rule.  He  is  verj 
sensible  that  there  is  an  error  somew'here,  but,  instead  of  suspecting 
that  there  is  sometiiing  in  the  very  essentials  of  Christian  doctrbe 
which  he  has  never  yet  imderstood  tuoroughly,  the  probability  is,  that 
he^  and  his  advisers  if  he  ask  advice,  come  to  the  conclusion  tlist  bit 
faith  is  of  a  wrong  kind,  that  it  is  speculative  or  historical,  and  not 
true  saving  faith.  Of  course,  this  conclusion  sends  him  not  to  lbs 
study  of  the  Bible,  but  to  the  investigation  of  his  own  feelings,  or 
rather  of  the  laws  of  his  own  mind.  He  leaves  that  truth  whicn  God 
has  revealed  and  blessed  as  the  medicine  of  our  natures,  and  bewil¬ 
ders  himself  in  a  metaphysical  lubyrinlh.’ 

A  popular  theological  dictionary,  after  defining  faith  to  bo 
an  assent,  a  judgement,  and  a  persuasion,  enumerates  seven 
distinct  sorts  of  faith  ;  to  wit,  ‘  Divine  faith,'  ‘  human  faith, 

*  historical  faith.’  *  tlie  faith  of  miracles,’  a  *  temporarif  faith, 

*  fkitli  in  respect  to  futurity,  aud  *  faith  in  Christ.’  This  assent, 
persuasion,  and  judgement,  becomes,  in  the  mean  time,  *  that 

*  by  which  we  assent,’  a  *  moral  principle,’  aud  lastly,  an  *  act 

*  of  the  understanding.’  The  Author  of  a  recent  system  of 
divinity  distinguishes  faith  into  two  kinds;  *  the  mere  o|>eratnm 

*  of  the  human  mind,’  and  tlie  *  genuine  faith  of  the  Gos|>el, 
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nhich  he  characterizes  as  a  Divine  gifl.  This  is  obviously  no 
definition  or  explanation  of  the  nature  of  faith  :  it  only  refers 
us  to  its  origin.  Equally  philosophical  is  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  faith  as  a  duty,  and  faith  as  a  privilege.  But  if  some 
writers  have  erred  by  making  the  subject  too  complex,  and  by 
classifying  witli  a  sort  of  botanical  nicety,  the  iuiugined  va¬ 
rieties  of  tiie  general  principle,  others,  in  the  attempt  to  sim¬ 
plify  it,  have  gone  into  a  more  perilous  extreme.  Mr.  Walker 
uf  i  I  eland  denies  that  justifying  faith  is  an  net  of  the  mind  at’ 
all ;  for  thus  sagely  and  logically  he  reasons.  ‘  An  act  is  a 
‘  work ;  the  man  who  believes,  does  something ;  that  is,  his 

*  mind  works ;  but  to  him  w ho  worketh,  the  reward  is  reckoned 
‘  not  of  grace,  but  of  debt ;  and  it  is  of  faith  that  it  might  be 

*  bv  irrace :  so  then,  faith  cannot  be  an  act,  or  else  salvation  by 
•faith,  would  he  salvation  by  works  *  It  is  difRcult  to  believe, 
that  this  almost  facetious  reasoning  was  not  meant  to  tiini  the 
whole  subject  of  justification  by  faith  to  ridicule.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  should  have  ex]iected  an  acute  jesiiit  to  have 
flamed  for  this  pur])ose,  and  hardly  deserves  a  serious  answer. 
The  rensoner  would  hardly  deny  that  hrarlug,  listening,  is  ati 
act  of  the  mind  ;  but  “  faith  cometh  by  hearing,”  and  justifica¬ 
tion  is  bv  faith  :  and  if  so,  whether  believing  be  an  act  or  not, 
as  listening  is,  and  an  act  is  a  work,  salvation  would  still,  ac¬ 
cording  ic  this  Hibernian  logic,  turn  upon  a  work.  Again,  to 
*pcak  of  Uie  act  of  receiving  would,  on  this  rcssonitig,  be  a 
•oW.isin,  since  tliat  woiihl  imply  that  receiving  is  a  work  done 
by  the  party,  not  a  benefit  conferred  upon  him.  The  question 
is,  as  Mr.  Carliie  justly  remarks, 

*  as  if  we  should  dispute  whether  a  beggar  who  comes  to  our  door^ 
and  asks  an  aims,  is,  in  his  doing  so,  working  for  hU  bread,  and  earn¬ 
ing  what  we  may  give  to  him  by  his  industry.  According  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  Mr.  Walker,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  beggar  a  free 
gift,  independently  of  any  work  done  hy  him  to  deserve  it,  unless  he 
aball  He  as  still  as  a  stone  till  we  shall  put  the  money  into  his  pockety 
or  the  food  into  his  mouth  :  for,  if  he  move  hind  or  foot  to  receive  it, 
or  if  he  ask  it,  or  even  think  about  it,  he  would  entirely  vitiate  tbe 
hecoess  of  tlie  gift,  and  turn  it  into  wages  given  to  him  Uh  bis  work, 
lie  would  cease  to  be  a  pauper  depending  upon  charity^  from  the 
moment  be  began  to  beg.* 

Such  absurdities  are  scarcely  deserving  of  being  enoonntered 
^di  the  formalities  of  serious  argument.  But,  in  combating 
notions,  Mr.  Carliie,  though  his  sermons  are  diatifi^ 
f^iKhed  by  clear,  just,  and  Scriptural  views  of  the  great 
jects  of  which  he  treats,  and  display  considerable  ability,  yet 
wl»  into  the  opposite  fault  of  embarrassing  the  subject  with 
^holasUc  and  tochnicul  distinctions,  in  his  appendix,  he  givet 
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HK  his  general  conclnsions  from  a  ionjx  philolopiral  investif^« 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  foith  signifies  a  ^nenl 
confidence,  or  a  belief  of  facts  fitted  to  excite  confidence; 
then,  it  is  a  reliance  founded  on  a  belief;  next  he  tells  us,  thit 
saving  faith  has  for  its  immediate  object,  a  person,  not  truth; 
further,  that  it  is  equivalent  to  what  is  expressed  by  trust,  reli. 
ance,  and  confidence  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  lastly,  li« 
uses  these  strange  expressions : 

*  It  appears  that,  besides  what  may  be  called  the  passive  or  neuter 
state  of  l^lieving,  trusting,  having  confidence,  &c.  there  may  be  acU 
of  faith,  namely,  committing  our  eternal  interests  in  trust,  to  Jeiui 
Christ.* 

What  is  meant  by  the  neuter  state  of  believing,  we  arc 
really  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  But  the  whole  series  of  propo* 
sitions  is  a  strange  tissue  of  in  and  out  assertions.  Faitk 
consists  in  believing  facts,  and  yet  it  is  different  from  sucli 
belief,  is  founded  upon  it ;  that  is,  it  does  and  it  does  not 
.consist  in  believing  such  facts:  faith  is  founded  upon  faith; 
not  upon  itself,  but  upon  another  sort  of  faith;  so  that  we  have 
here  two  sorts  of  faith,  one  built  upon  anotlier,  but  neither  of 
Uiem  very  clearly  defined.  And  at  last  it  turns  out,  that  one 
of  tliese  sorts  of  faith  is  not  an  act,  but  a  state,  out  of  which 
acts  originate.  Really,  we  must  recommend  Mr.  Carlile  to 
cancel  tnis  whole  dissertation  in  his  next  edition ;  and  if  he 
must  refine  on  these  points,  let  him  first  study  Thomas  Aquinas. 

What  is  the  objection  to  the  plain  declaration  of  Scripture, 
that  “  whosoever  believeth  in  the  Son  of  God  shall  not  perish, 
•*  but  have  eternal  life  V*  What  is  the  difficulty  respecting 
this  simple  statement,  that  its  terms  should  be  treated  as  so 
mysterious,  and  that  a  question  should  be  raised,  whether 
what  they  convey  is  absolutely  true  ?  To  believe  in  the  Son  of 
God  must  mean,  if  it  means  any  thing,  to  receive  him  in  the 
character  of  the  Messiah,  to  receive  all  that  he  taught  either 
in  his  own  person  or  by  his  apostles,  to  receive  the  whole  truth 
as  truth ;  and  whosoever  does  tliis,  it  is  unequivocally  declared, 
shall  be  saved.  Now,  what  difference  does  it  make,  whether 
we  represent  the  object  of  this  believing,  to  be  the  person 
of  Christ,  or  the  facts  relating  to  his  person,  when  the  ideas 
are  in  fact  insepanible  ?  It  is  true,  that  a  person  may  believe 
certain  historical  facts  respecting  our  Lord’s  advent,  and 
certain  doctrinal  facts,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  con* 
cemiiig  his  person,  who  yet  does  not,  and  shews  oy  his  conduct 
that  he  does  not,  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  believe  on  Chnat. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  such  an  individual  does  not  believe 
all  the  facts,  nor,  as  concerns  himself,  the  most  material 
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relating  to  the  character  and  work  of  the  Saviour.  *  His  mind 
has  uot  received  the  whole  truth.  Whether  it  arise  from 
prejudice,  or  ignorance,  or  inconsideration,  or  any  other  source 
of  error,  what  such  persons  have  taken  up  with,  is  an  erro¬ 
neous,  because  a  partial  and  defective  notion  of  the  Gospel. 
Their  conceptions,  far  from  answering  to  the  object  or  to  the 
(W'U#  aic  essentially  different  from  the  reality.  They  may’ 
believe  all  that  tliey  themselves  connect  with  tlie  words  of  the 
statement,  that  Christ  died  for  sinners ;  but  they  do  not  believe 
in  what  the  words  really  imply.  *  The  Gospel,’  Mr.  Erskine 
somewhat  paradoxically  remarks.  *  consists  not  in  the  facts, 

'  but  in  the  meaning  of  the  facts.’  lie  explains  himself. 

*  The  Gospel  is  a  general  name  for  an  object  which  contUts  of 
icreral  parts,  and  contains  various  appeals  to  the  moral  understanding 
of  man.  But  this  general  name  may  cover  a  great  many  different 
impressions  and  beliefs.  And  yet,  there  is  but  one  impression  that 
can  be  the  correct  representation  of  the  object :  all  the  rest  must 
be  false  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  And  it  is  only  the  true  im- 
premion  that  can  be  profitable  to  us.  And  what  is  that  true  impres¬ 
sion  ?  This  is  only  another  way  of  putting  the  question.  What  is  the 
Gospel  ^  for  the  true  impression  roust  be  a  correct  representation  of 
the  Gospel  in  all  its  meaning.  This  is  the  important  point ;  for  if  we 
really  understand  what  the  Gospel  is,  and  understand  it  as  a  truth, 
we  need  not  be  very  solicitous  about  the  mode  in  which  we  believe 
it.’ 

This  is  a  most  correct  and  important  view  of  the  subject ; 
and  Mr.  Erskine  has  performed  a  highly  valuable  service  to 
the  religious  world,  in  seizing  this  point,  and  pouring  upon  it 
the  light  of  his  acute  and  eloquent  reasoning.  Bringing  to 
theology  a  mind  untrammelled  by  systems,  yet,  versed  in  the 
rules  of  philosophizing,  and  the  intricacies  of  law,  he  has  been 
able  to  detect  at  once  and  to  lay  open  the  fallacies  which  have 
perplexed  many  simple-minded  persons  all  their  lives,  fettering 
the  preacher  in  his  exhibition  of  the  Gospel  message,  and 
robbing  the  dififident,  self-suspicious  Ciiristiau  of  his  peace. 
The  only  defect  of  the  volume,  is,  the  occasional  want  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  clearness  in  the  phraseology.  The  Author’s  views 
are  always  simple,  simple  because  comprehensive  and  profound; 
aad  the  master-mind  is  evident  in  this,  that  the  thoughts, 
when  once  clearly  apprehended  by  the  reader,  appear  to  him 
ao  obvious,  that  he  is  ready  to  persuade  himself  they  are 
^miliar  to  him,  although,  so  far  as  moral  truth  can  be  new, 
diat  is,  in  the  mode  of  stating  it  in  its  true  relations,  they  are 
atnctly  and  strikingly  original.  We  transcribe  another  passage 
which  more  fully  developes  the  sentiment  of  the  foregoing 
«ilract.  .  . 
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*  We  khall  be  saved  from  much  petplexity  and  error  in  our  inquU 
ries  into  the  nature  and  exercise  of  faith,  by  keeping  in  mind 
is  iu  design  or  end.  Wc  are  not  command^  to  believe  merely  for 
tlie  sake  of  believing,  or  to  shew  our  ready  submission  to  the  will  of 
God  ;  but  because  the  objects  which  are  revealed  to  us  for  oar  heUef, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  a  roost  inmortant  and  blessed 
change  on  our  happiness  and  our  characters.  Every  olject  which  is 
believed  by  ur,  operates  on  our  characters  according  to  its  own  nature. 
If  therefore,  we  have  taken  a  wrong  view  of  revdation,  that  wroi^ 
view  will  operate  upon  us,  and  produce  a  bad  effect  on  our  characters. 
This  shews  the  importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  truth  con¬ 
tained  in  revelation.  A  man’s  character  is  formed  by  his  belief.* 

The  application  of  this  remark  must  not  be  limited  to  the 
two  grand  classes  of  believers  and  unbelievers.  It  supplies  the 
key  to  the  sad  imperfections  and  discrepancies  which  are 
observable  in  the  chanicters  of  Christians  themselves.  There  is 
not  a  heresy  nor  a  moral  inconsistency,  which  may  not  be  traced 
to  a  defective  view  of  truth  ;  in  other  words,  to  an  imperfect 
belief.  It  has  been  usual  to  explain  cases  of  the  latter  kind 
by  saving,  that  the  faith  of  sucU  pei'sons  is  not  in  operation; 
and  the  same  reason  is  assigned  for  the  want  of  spiritual  com¬ 
fort  which  has  been  the  lifelong  complaint  of  pious  indivi¬ 
duals.  Hut  the  more  correct  statement  would  be,  that,  in 
either  case,  it  is  a  mutilated  representation  of  Christianity 
which  such  persons  li a ve  embraced ;  and  hence,  the  intluence’ 
of  the  whole  truth  is  prevented  from  bearing  upon  their  cha¬ 
racters.  We  cannot  believe  more  than  we  know’  of,  and  therefore, 
imperfect  knowh‘dge  will  necessarily  intercept  between  the 
truth  and  our  characters,  as  really  as  |H>8iti\e  unbelief.  The 
mural  difference  between  simple  ignorance  and  unbelief  lies 
chietly  in  this  ;  that  the  believer  will  be  iiifUienced  by  all  that 
be  does  know,  while  the  unbeliever  is  nothing  the  better*for 
all  the  light  which  shines  around  him.  A  man  may  understand 
and  believe  enough  of  the  truth,  to  be  saved  by  it,  who  yet 
does  not  believe  it.  owing  to  erroneous  views,  or  it  may  he 
a  criminal  inconsidenition,  in  nil  the  fullness  of  its  meaning, 
in  all  that  is  esstiitial  to  a  correct  practical  impression  of  the 
Gospel.  This  is  doubtless  the  case  with  tlie  speculative  anti- 
nomian,  and  w  ith  nr.iny  others  of  a  more  orthodox  creed,  whose 
unlndief  relates  to  ihe  j'acts  bearing  upon  personal  liolioess.  t 
But  what !  it  may  be  said,  is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  in* 
operative,  inetiicient  faith  ?  Does  not  St.  James  siieak  of  a 
dead  faith — a  faith  which  does  not  bring  forth  works?  May 
we  not  describe  faith  itself,  and  distinguish  a  true  faith,  by  it* 
qualities  and  effects  as  well  as  by  its  objects?  The  only 
genuine  test  of  taith  is  its  fruits  or  its  qualities ;  and  to  thti 
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belief  which  has  no  iiiHnence  upon  the  coiidiict,  we  niny  as¬ 
suredly  give  the  name  of  a  negative,  a  dead  faith.  But  why 
U  it  uuproductive,  but  because  the  abstract  truth  such  belief 
embraces,  is  not  adapted  to  produce  any  beneficial  impression? 

Thou  believest  that  there  is  one  God :  thou  dost  well :  the 
M  demons  also  believe  and  tremble.”  q.  d.  This  is  no  more 
than  the  demons  believe ;  and  what  is  such  a  belief  in  itself 
adapted  to  inspire,  but  fear  and  trembling  1  if  all  who  believe 
thus  much,  tremble  not,  it  is  only  because  tliey  have  not  that 
knowledge  of  the  whole  truth  which  the  demons  have.  The 
i[M)atle  here  expressly  characte  rites  a  dead  faith  by  its 'object: 
that  object  is  represented  to  be  an  abstract  proposition  relating 
to  the  being  and  unity  of  God,  which  never  has  been  found, 
when  taken  by  itself,  to  have  any  moral  iiiHuence  on  the  heart 
and  character.  The  Gospel  consists  not  of  abstract  *propo* 
sitions,  for  then  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  effect  any  beneficial 
change  on  individuals  or  on  society,  but  of  alUinteresting 
facta,  which  cannot  be  believed  in  Uieir  actual  relation  to  our¬ 
selves,  without  producing  the  .scriptural  fruits  of  faith*  A 
dead  faith,  then,  a  barren  unproductive  orthodoxy,  though 
true  and  sincere  as  far  as  it  extends,  (for  it  is  supposed  that  k 
may  be  as  real,  as  accurate  as  that  of  the  devils,)  yet,  cannot 
in  t!ie  nature  of  things  be  a  faith  in  the  whole  truth.  We  ‘say 
that  such  persons  do  not  truly  believe,  and  there  is  no  just 
obiecUon  to  the  expression ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  what  they 
believe,  falls  infinitely  short  of  tliat  saving  truth,  which  is  Ood^ 
iuslrumt  nt  for  regenerating  the  character. 

*  It  is  possible,'  remarks  Mr.  Erskine,  *  to  believe  not  only  in.tho 
&ct8,  but  also  in  the  system  of  Christianity  as  a  philosophical  theory, 
iD(l  yet  be  destitute  of  faith  in  the  truth.  There  is  something  very 
striking  in  the  relative  suitableness  which  exists  between  the  suscep- 
tibUitics  of  the  human  mind  to  receive  certain  impressions,  and  the 
power  of  Christian  truth  to  make  an  impression  ;  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  man  may  be  captivated  by  this  intellectual  and  moral  harmony, 
tod  take  much  pleasure  in  tracing  it  through  all  its  detail,  and  yet 
derive  no  more  profit  from  it,  than  from  the  examiuation  of  any 
carious  piece  of  material  mechanism.  This  con  easily  be  explained. 
The  object  of  his  belief  is,  not  the  Gospel  itself,  but  the  adaptation  of 
the  Gospel  to  its  purpose.  This  is  the  shape  which  the  idea  of  Uie 
Gospel  assumes  in  his  mind,  and  from  this  he  derives  his  impression 
of  it.  He  is  occupied  by  the  metaphysics  of  religion^  as  the  Jbrma~ 
rut  is  occupied  by  the  ceremonies. 

*  As  it  it  possible  to  believe  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Bible  without 
believing  in  its  substantial  truth  ;  it  is  also  possible  to  believe  in  ils 
poetry,  without  any  saving  consequences.  There  is  much  high  po«« 
try  in  the  Bible.  There  is  a  sublime  in  the  God  set  forth  in  it,  aktfs- 
gether  unrivalled ;  there  is  a  strange  and  beautiful  coinbinatba  of 
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OYerwhelmiBg  omnipotence  and  the  aweeteat  tenderneas ;  there  it  m 
iniimacjr  of  union  and  endearment  tpoken  of  between  this  God  mi 
hit  crealuret*  which,  when  stripped  of  all  that  it  offensive  to  natom 
may  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  and  give  a  bi|b 
species  of  enjoyment  to  the  mind.  This  enjoyment  is  of  the  ism 
kind  at  that  which  a  finely  strung  mind  derives  from  the  treasures  tf 
Milton’s  genios.  The  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  not  in  this  cate  the  ob. 
ject  of  belief.  The  love  and  justice  of  God,  manifested  in  the  enm, 
have  not  impressed  the  mind— for  their  impression  could  only  be  joy, 
and  gratitude,  and  awe.  Alas  !  that  a  pleasing  reverie  should  eter 
be  mistaken  for  the  counterpart  of  the  Divine  character  in  the  betit 
of  man  !  The  |>erson  whom  1  am  supposing,  believes  in  the  liroplicity, 
and  beauty,  and  awful  nuignificence  of  the  revealed  system  of  if. 
ligion,  and  in  the  touching  propriety  of  the  form  under  which  it  liai 
been  communicated.  But  lie  does  not  understand  it  as  a  thing  oq 
which  the  alternative  of  his  own  happiness  or  misery  through  eternity  de¬ 
pends,  He  does  not  understand  it  as  exhibiting  to  him  the  character 
of  that  Being  who  deals  out  to  him  every  breath  that  he  draws,  and 
appoints  for  him  every  event  which  he  meets  in  the  race  of  his  exis¬ 
tence  ;  who  surrounds  him  continually,  and  from  whose  envelnping 
presence  he  can  never  retire  himself  for  an  instant  through  eternity; 
who  marks  every  passing  thought  and  dawning  desire,  and  who  will 
for  all  these  bring  him  one  day  into  judgement ;  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  the  Gospel  as  a  message  from  heaven,  inviting  him,  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  to  approach  this  great  Being  as  a  gractoui 
Father,  from  whose  love  nothing  but  his  own  obstinate  apostacy  caa 
separate  him ;  who  has  promised  to  make  all  things  work  together  for 
g(^  to  his  children;  and  who,  by  this  message  of  mercy,  hai  con¬ 
verted  the  appalling  attributes  of  his  infinite  nature  into  reasons  of 
filial  confidence.  Unless  the  history  of  the  past  facts  of  the  Christian 
.system  be  connected  with  its  present  importance;  unless  the  work 
finished  on  Calvary,  be  perceived  in  relation  to  the  personal  fesn 
and  hopes  of  ourselves  as  individuals ;  we  do  not  understand,  sod 
tlierefore  cannot  believe  the  Gospel. 

*  There  is  a  belief  in  Christianity  ns  a  subject  of  controvenr, 
which  deserves  a  severer  censure  than  merely  that  it  is  incapable  of 
doing  any  moral  good.  The  great  facts  of  llcvelation  are  not  tke 
object  of  which  this  belief  is  the  Impression.  The  real  object  of  faith 
in  a  believer  of  this  order,  is,  that  nis  view  is  right,  and  that  of  kii 
opponents  wrong.  The  impression  from  this  object  is  naturally,  ap* 
probation  of  himself  and  contempt  of  others.’ 


Now,  if  a  person  should  choose  to  describe  such  a  limited 
belief  in  Christianity  ns  these  cases  imply,  by  the  several  namw 
of  a  metaphysical,  a  poetical,  a  speculative,  or  a  controversW 
belief,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  tind  fault  with  his  ex¬ 
pressions,  provided  that  he  took  care  to  explain,  that,  by  a  meta¬ 
physical  faith,  he  meant  a  faith  in  meta|>hysical  truth,  by  i 
H|>eculative  faith,  a  faith  in  certain  speculations  concerning  the 
truth,  and  so  forth.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  telling  vtA 
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of  Uie  right  kind**  provided 
that  we  shew  them  that  this  arises  from  its  not  embraciw  tbe 
fight  object,  and  provided  that  we  direct  them  ^to  that  o^ect, 
imteadof  sending  them  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  raental 
operation  of  believing.  A  certain  phraseology  has  obtained  on 
this  subject,  and  has  identified  itself  with  some  of  our  best  theolo* 
jrical  works,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  proscribe  ;  it  caniiol 
uow  be  got  rid  of.  Such  phraseology  is  capable,  however,  when 
pnipeily  explained,  of  being  entirely  reconciled  with  the  state- 
iteoU  on  which  Mr.  Erskine  insists.  His  object  is  simply  this ; 

*  to  witlidraw  the  attention  from  the  act  of  believing,  and  to  hx 

*  it  on  the  object  of  belief,  by  shewing  that  we  oannot  believe 
^  any  moral  fact  without  entering  into  its  spirit,  meaning,  and 

*  importance  ;  that  we  cannot  believe  in  our  own  danger  with* 

*  out  apprehension,  or  in  our  own  deliverance  without  joy/  It 

is  one  strong  recommendation  of  the  View  which  he  t^es  of 
faith,  and,  indeed,  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  correctness, 
lliat,  unlike  the  generality  of  preceding  w'riters,  he  rests  no  part 
ofbis  argument  on  definitions  and  peculiarities  of  phraseolo^. 
Gould  definitions  have  precluded  mistake,  or  banished  ebntro* 
Teny,  the  inspired  writings  would  no  doubt  have  abounded 
with  them. .  But  we  recollect  only  one  instance  in  which  any 
tiling  approaching  to  a  definition  has  been  given  by  the  most 
philosophical  of  the  apostles  ;  and  in  that,  he  ‘  describes  faith 
by  its  efi'ects :  it  is  that  which  gives  substance  to  things  hoped 
for.  and  renders  visible  things  unseen.  •  *  > 

No  man  ever  obtained  a  clearer  notion  of  faith  by  hearing 
it  defined,  but  many  a  reader  has  been  ])erplexed  and  stuniblcd 
by  having  a  scholastic  definition  laid  at  tlie  threshold  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  subject.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  be  told  by  divines, 
that  justifying  faith  is  *  an  appropriating  persuasion/  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to* a  mere  assent/  and  again,  that  saving  faith  includes 
‘  not  only  the  common  belief  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
'  religion,  and  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  God’s  word  in  general, 

‘  but  also  a  particular  applicaiiou  of  the  promises  of  the  Gospel 
‘  to  our  souls.'  This  language  is  objectionable,  not  because  it 
vill  not  admit  of  a  correct  sense,  but  because  it  pretends'  to 
define  faith,  considered  as  a  mental  operation,  apart  from  its 
object.  Such  positions  have  the  appearance  of  logical  precision, 
but  tliere  is,  in  fact,  an  utter  want  of  metaphysical  accuracy* 
uithis  technical  use  of  words.  What  is  mere  assent?  .What 
»tn  appropriating  persuasion?  What  is  a  particular  applica- 
Do  not  these  words  as  much  require  to  be  defin^,  as 
and  believing  ?  Is  any  good  likely  to  be  done  by  substi- 
tutmg  such  mystic  technicalities  in  place  of  the  simple  lah- 
of  Inspiration  ?  Examine  these  terms,  assent,  applica* 
VoL.  XIX.  N:  S.  •  2C 
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tion,  &c.  and  they  will  be  found  to  convey  only  half-ideu. 

To  make  the  affirmation  respecting  them  intelligible,  or  correct, 
an  ellipsis  must  be  supplied  :  e,  g.  Faith  is  not  a  mere  utteu 
to  — ,  but  an  appropriating  persuasion  or  particular  appli. 

cation  of  - .  And  the  ellipsis  being  supplied,  we  mijht 

dispense  with  some  of  these  words,  and  say  :  By  justifying 
faitli  we  understand,  not  only  the  belief  of  the  articles  of  reh- 
gion  as  abstract  propositions,  but,  the  belief  of  our  own  per. 
sonal  need  of  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  of  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel.  That  faith  consists  in  a  mere  assent,  as  the  Sande* 
iimiunns  maintain,  may  either  be  conceded  or  denied,  accordiiig 
as  we  understand  wbat  it  is  to  tchit  h  it  is  an  assent.  To  make 
it  consist  in  an  assent  to  any  abstract  proposition,  is  to  con¬ 
tradict  common  sense,  and  to  subvert  the  Gospel.  If  it 
bt^  understood  as  implying  a  cordial  assent  to  the  whole 
Gospel,  we  cannot  dispute  that  this  faith  must  justify  the 
believer  ;  but  we  object  to  what  we  consider  as  a  highly  inju¬ 
dicious  choice  of  expressions.  The  words  assent,  persuasioi, 
belief,  reliance,  all  mean  the  same  thing — believing;  butther 
in  strict  accuracy  apply  to  ditierent  objects :  we  (wetit  to 
a  request,  a  proposal,  or  a  statement ;  we  are  ptmmded,  hr 
argument  or  by  retiection,  of  certain  conclusions ;  we 
in  a  report ;  and  w  e  rely  on  an  engagement  or  promise.  The 
belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  can  be  called  with  no 
propriety  an  assent,  unless  we  view  it  as  an  abstract  propositioi 
of  the  same  nature  as,  Mahorained  was  the  son  of  Abd’allih, 
An  assent  to  all  that  the  words  are  meant  to  convey,  does  con¬ 
stitute,  in  fact,  a  saving  faith ;  but  the  word  assent  is  im¬ 
properly  applied  to  such  a  truth,  inasmuch  ns  it  does  not 
express  the  operation  of  mind  which  the  fact,  if  receired, 
must  excite.  It  is  an  iimdequate,  an  almost  irreverent  mode 
of  expression,  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  tlie  subject,  inap¬ 
plicable  to  tlie  object  of  belief.  What  should  we  think,  if  we 
heard  it  said,  that  a  man,  on  being  told  that  his  house  was  on 
fire,  assented  to  it,  gave  bis  assent  to  the  fact  ?  or  that  a  cri¬ 
minal,  on  being  told  that  his  reprieve  was  issued,  assented 
to  it?  No  one  can  assent  to  the  whole  Gospel  as  truth,  whoii 
not  persuaded  of  its  authority,  does  not  believe  in  all  the 
Divine  declarations,  and  does  not  personally  rely  on  the  word 
of  the  Saviour. 

But  then  comes  tlie  word  assuranc^i — another  cabalistic 
phrase,  w  hich  has  puzzled  and  alanned  many  a  timid  Christiis. 
like  the  handwriting  on  tlie  wall  of  the  Babylonian  palsoe- 
The  Apostle  has  spaketi  of  **  the  full  assurance  of  faiik* 
That  there  are  degrees  of  faith,  no  one  can  question;  butts 
suppose  that  the  assurance  of  faith,  or  an  assured  fsith,  cu 
elate  to  a  different  object  from  that  to  which  faitii  in  itt 
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limpWst  exercise,  relates,  is  a  notion  to  which  Scripture  yiekk 
BO  support.  On  this  point,  there  are  some  excellent  remarks 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin's.  *  Some,*  he  says,  ‘  have  held* 

*  that  faith  is  a  sensible  assurance,  and  others  have  held  the 

*  coutrury.  There  is  a  double  mistake  in  the  point.  1  shal^ 

*  shew  it  ill  a  word.  First,  It  must  be  granted,  that  in  all  faith 

*  there  is  assurance,  hut  of  what  f  Of  the  truth  of  the  pramiae. 
If  a  man  doubt,  if  be  waver,  as  St.  James  saith,  in  the  truth 
of  the  promise,  he  will  never  act  (exercise)  his  faith.  But 
the  (question  here  is  about  the  assurance  of  a  man's  interest ; 
that  IS  not  always  in  faith.  Again,  all  faith  is  an  application 
of  Christ,  but  how?  It  is  not  an  application  that  Christ  is 
mine  actualiy,  but  is  a  laying  hold  upon  Christ  to  he  mine. 
It  is  not  a  logical  application,  in  way  of  a  proposition,  that 
I  may  say  Christ  is  mine ;  but  it  is  a  real  one  :  I  put  him  on, 

'  1  take  him  to  be  mine  ;  and  that  is  the  better  of  the  two.' 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  conversant  with  the  theological 
writings  of  the  last  century,  will  appreciate  the  admirable  good 
9enst‘  displayed  in  this  passage.  It  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  language  of  Boston,  and  some  other  popular  divines. 
The  former  begins  his  definition  of  faith  with  these  words  : 

'  Be  verily  persuaded  in  your  heart,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  yours.' 
This,  we  must  consider  as  unauthorized  and  pernicious  laii- 
i!uage.  It  is  not  in  these  terms  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
Cfospel  funs  ;  and  that  is  the  truth  to  which  faith  is  to  be 
directed.  The  persuasion  which  the  believer  is  entitled  to 
ch^sh,  that  is  to  say,  the  hope  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  as  the 
froit  of  faith,  is  with  no  propriety  confounded  with  the  belief 
which  the  hearer  of  the  Gospel  is  commanded  to  exercise. 
And  even  with  the  regard  to  tne  Christian  who  has  **  received. 
"  the  Atonement,”  we  much  prefer  the  Scriptural  statement 
of  his  assurance,  that  he  is  Christ's,  to  that  which  represents 
Christ  to  be  his.  After  all,  our  objection  lies  more  against* 
^ton's  expressions,  than  against  what  we  judge  to  have  been 
his  meaning ;  for,  in  another  place,  he  thus  unobjectionably 
^ipresses  himself :  ‘  Make  no  doubt  of  the  pardon  offered,  or 
‘  of  the  proclamation,  bearing  that  every  one  of  us .  may 
'  itfely  return  to  Christ ;  but  thereupon  draw  near  to  him  in  full 
'  assurance  of  faith.'  To  do  justice  to  a  writer,  and  even 
^  understand  him,  we  must  know  what  error  he  is  combating, 
jjst  was  the  prevailing  heresy,  real  or  supposed,  of  his  day. 
^  Frotestant,  in  opposing  the  Romish  theologian,  (on  this 
subject  of  assurance  for  instance,)  the  Calvinist  in  com- 
the  Pelagian,  the  opponent  of  Sandemanian  error  on* 
^  one  hand,  or  of  Antinoraianism  on  the  error,  will  be  found 
^^lonally  employing  a  language  true  aiul  even  unobjectioii- 
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able  in  reference  to  the  opinions  they  are  corobatine,  but  not 
absolutely  true  in  reference  to  the  opposite  errors  which  their 
words  may  seem  to  favour.  With  regard  to  such  writer*  u 
Boston,  tlie  Erskines,  and  others  of  the  old  school,  w  e  may  hare 
occasion  to  tind  fault  with  some  of  their  statements,  but  nercr 
with  their  real  drift  and  main  object ;  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  their  opponents. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Carlile’s  meta¬ 
physics,  but  we  cordially  approve  of  his  theology ;  and  there 
IS  one  sentence  in  his  tenth  sermon,  which  admirably  ex¬ 
presses  all  that  we  have  been  contending  for  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  faith.  ‘  Faith,'  he  says,  *  derives  its  efficacy  from 

*  its  introducing  truth  into  the  soul.'  This  is  in  strict  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  language  of  St.  James :  “  Of  his  own  will  begot 
“  he  us  with  the  word  of  truth."  Truth  is  in  every  instance 
the  instrument  of  regeneration,  as  it  is  the  means  also  of 
sanctification  and  comfort.  The  only  way  of  strengthening 
faith,  where  it  exists,  is  by  bringing  the  mind  into  closer 
contact  with  the  truth.  Mr.  Carlile  very  justly  remarks,  that 
‘  repentance  always  depends  on  some  change  of  views.'  There 
is  in  every  such  case,  new  light  introduced  into  the  under¬ 
standing,  new  apprehensions  of  truth,  and  this  as  the  result 
of  faith.  The  genuineness  or  evangelical  character  of  re|)ent- 
ance,  will  depend  on  tlie  measure  of  truth  introduced  into  the 
mind,  with  regard  to  the  character  and  claims  of  God.  There 
is  much  barren  know  ledge,  which  goes  under  the  general  name 
of  belief,  but  is,  in  fact,  derived  from  reason,  more  than  from 
the  Divine  testimony  in  the  Scriptures,  and  implies  no  direct 
ope*ration  of  faith.  Yet  still,  it  is  knowledge,  or  truth  brought 
into  coi^act  with  the  mind,  which  in  every  case  operates  the 
change  on  the  heart  and  ^character.  “  For  this  is  life  eternal, 
**  to  kno\D  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 

he  has  sent." 

We  regret  that,  after  giving  this  just  view  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  Carlile  should,  in  his  third  sermon,  attempt  to  make 
out  a  distinction  between  faith  and  belief.  ‘  We  put  faith, 
he  says,  ‘  in  a  man's  skill,  integrity,  and  ability  to  discharge 
‘  his  debts ;  but  we  can  use  belief  only  in  respect  to  his  te^- 

*  mony,  or  some  testimony  respecting  him.'  To  *  put  faith 
in  a  man's  skill,  is  at  leaat  an  unusual  expression :  it  woaW 
be  quite  as  correct  to  say,  that  we  put  faith  in  his  testimony. 
If  his  testimony  relates  to  any  thing  which  concerns  us,  and 
our  conduct  turns  upon  its  truth,  and  we  believe  his  testimony, 
we  confide  in  his  testimony,  or  we  confide  so  far  in  his  com¬ 
petency  and  veracity.  It  is  but  a  varied  way  of  expressing 
precisely  the  same  thing.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  say,  th*t 
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bt'lief  can  be  applied  only  to  testimony :  we  believe  a  man*8 
promise,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  his  testimony  of  what  he  can 
or  will  do,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  consider  a  promise  as  a  testi¬ 
mony.  These  are  verbal  refinements  unfit  for  the  pulpit,  even 
wen?  they  accurately  drawn.  Scripture  doctrine  cannot  depend 
upon  tlic  etymology  of  a  word.  Mr.  Carlile  admits,  that  *  faitli 
*  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  belief.*  It  would  be  strange, 
iudeed,  if  it  were  not  always  so.  How  can  we  believe  any  fact, 
tl»e  knowledge  of  which  is  derived  purely  from  testinaony, 
without  believing  in  the  testimony  on  which  it  rests,  and  exer¬ 
cising  confidence  in  the  testifier?  Unbelief,  through  all  its 
modifications,  involves  the  rejection  of  some  part  of  the  Divine 
lestimony.  We  transcribe  with  much  satisfaction,  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks. 

*  It  is  this  reluctancy  to  believe  the  testimony  of  God^  which 
induces  men  to  adopt  those  endless  shifts  and  expedients  observable 
among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  those  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Scripture  which  rest  entirely  on  the  credit  of  God’s  declarations. 
When  a  doctrine  can,  in  any  degree,  be  established  by  a  process  of 
reasoning,  they  are  not  so  averse  to  it ;  because  they  can  rest  their 
belief  on  the  results  of  philosophical  investigation;  by  which  means 
they  not  only  avoid  submitting  implicitly  to  the  testimony  of  God, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  gratify  the  pride  of  their  own  understandings. 
But  they  shew  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  those  doctrines  which 
are  purely  subjects  of  Revelation;  so  that,  when  they  are  brought  up 
to  them,  they  recoil  and  give  hack,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  seriously 
and  heartily  to  receive  them.  They  dare  not,  indeed,  avowedly 
discredit  what  they  acknowledge  God  to  have  revealed.  They  have 
been  driven  out  of  the  bare- faced  etfrontery  of  charging  God  with 
falsehood ;  hut  still  their  indwelling  sin,  their  deep-rooted  enmity  to 
God,  rises  against  an  unequivocal,  explicit  submission  to  his  testi¬ 
mony  :  they  start  aside  from  it,  and  fall  upon  a  thousand  expedients  to 
evade  such  an  act  of  homage  to  his  moral  character.  Many  si^  in 
their  hearts,  and  some  even  with  their  lips,  that  there  is  no  God. 
Some  contrive  to  remain  in  profound  ignorance  of  what  God  has 
i^caled,  and  by  this  means  avoid  believing  it.  They  take  their 
views  of  Revelation  from  teachers  after  their  own  hearts,  and  thus, 
instead  of  putting  faith  in.  God’s  veracity,  they  put  faith  in  their 
tethers,  or  in  their  own  imaginations.  Others  introduce  philoso¬ 
phical  reasonings  among  the  truths  of  revelation,  as  they  say  to 
explain  them,  but  which  in  fact  supersede  them.  Others  detach 
pinions'  of  Scripture  from  their  connexion  with  the  context,  and 
liuild  theories  upon  them,  which  they  give  out  as  the  dictates  of 
Revelation.  Some  even  pretend,  that  to  believe  literally  what  is 
<kclared  in  Scripture,  would  be  dishonourable  to  the  character  of 
bod;  and  thus,  on  pretence  of  concern  for  his  honour,  they  would 
^mpliment  him  out  of  his  veracity,  and  treat  him  as  one  who  had 
spoken  unadvisedly.  Olliers  get  rid  of  the  matter  at  once,  by 


We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  Mr.  Carlile’s  sixth 
sermon,  on  the  connexion  between  repentance  and  faith ;  bat 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  forbids 
our  making  further  citations.  It  is  followed  by  two  serraons 
on  the  present  imperfection  of  the  knowledge  oi  believers,  and 
on  the  effects  of  the  perfect  vision  of  God.  Justihcation  by 
faith  is  the  subject  of  sermons  ix.  and  x.  In  the  succeeding^ 
two,  the  doctrine  is  vindicated  in  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of 
morality.  The  active  exertion  of  man  in  working  out  his  sal¬ 
vation,  is  the  subject  of  sermon  xiii. ;  and  one  on  the  privilege 
of  a  life  of  faitli,  completes  the  series.  The  volume,  on  the 
whole,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Author,  and,  w  ith  the  single 
exception  of  some  of  tlie  statements  respecting  the  nature  of 
faith,  has  our  warm  approbation. 

There  are  a  few'  other  questions  connected  with  the  subject 
of  faitli,  into  which  we  have  not  room,  and  others  into  which 
we  have  no  inclination  to  enter.  The  writings  of  Andrew 
Fuller  and  Tliomas  Scott  have,  we  trust,  put  to  rest  the  dis¬ 
cussions  respecting  the  warrant  of  faith.  As  to  tliose  who 
affect  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
believe  in  the  Divine  testimony,  we  are  afraid  that  we  should 
not  have  the  requisite  patience  to  deal  with  such  Bedlam 
theology. 

Art.  IV,  Love,  a  Poem,  in  Three  Parts.  To  which  is  added,  the  Giaour, 
a  Satirical  Poem.  By  K.  Elliott.  8vo.  pp.  180.  London.  1823. 

A  8  the  former  productions  of  Mr.  Elliott  have  escaped  our 
attention,  we  deem  it  hut  due  to  him  to  take  this  einly  no¬ 
tice  of  his  present  volume.  An  author  who  ventures  upon  tb« 
publication  of  a  tiiird  volume,  must  either  have  found  some 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  or  must  have  a  self-iinholdiof 
<XMifidence  which  generally  leads  to  success  at  last.  Whether 
this  volume  succeed  or  not,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  its  Author  is  capable  of  producing  what  will  live.  Hew 
unquestionably  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  though  genius  is  in  itself 
no  valid  passport  to  fame,  hut  must  be  countersigned,  it  is  at 
least  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

But  alas  !  for  the  man  who  stakes  hia  peace  on  the  chances 
of  this  lA)ttery  !  How  many  accidents  must  conspire  to  bnif 
a  DMin  of  merit  into  immediate  notoriety,  and  to  fasten  bw 
name  on  the  treacherous  recollection  of  the  public  !  And  if 
it  be  only  to  enjoy  u  moment’s  popularity,  and  Uitu  Ijccuiw 
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paper,  wliat  high-souled  candidate  for  literary  iimuor- 
tjjity  would  not  rather  starve  on  his  proud  hopes  all  his  life 
Ion/,  could  be  assured  of  a  nicne  in  the  Abbey  at  last? 
Strange  is  the  power  which  the  mind  has,  to  make  even  an 
imaginary  futurity  preponderate  over  the  realities  of  the  present. 
It  may  be  said  of  posthumous  fame,  as  philosophers  have  rea* 
soiled  concerning  death,  but  said  more  truly,  that  where  we 
arc,  it  is  not,  and  where  it  is,  we  are  not : — it  is  a  phantom 
^ith  which  we  can  never  be  brought  into  contact,  since  it 
(laics  its  existence  from  our  non-existence.  And  yet,  to. 
leave  this  shadowy  heir  behind,  this  imaginary  perpetu* 
ation  of  ourselves,  with  which  we  can  have  no  conscious  con¬ 
nexion,  is  the  object  for  which  how  many  have  toiled  in  secret 
all  their  days,  with  the  self-satisfaction  and  devotion  of  the 
childless  miser  !  But  man  must  have  an  object  capable  of  filling 
his  mind;  if  not  an  infinite,  it  must  be  an  indefinite  one,  and 
if  not  a  reality,  an  object  of  his  own  creation.  To  supply  this 
craving  want  of  the  mind,  implanted  in  us  for  the  wisest  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  by  a  sort  of  necessity  that  individmds  of  a  certain 
order  are  driven  to  invent  objects  for  themselves,  made  up,  like 
the  false  Una  of  Archimage,  of  painted  air.  Deprive  such  a 
nun  of  his  shadowy  mistress,  and  what  has  he  left  ?  The  poet 
who  lives  on  the  hope  of  fame,  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  opium- 
eater,  who  has  taken  up  with  a  stimulant  instead  of  food,  and 
who  only  wakes  from  his  delirium  to  joyless  vacuity.  The  only 
safe  mode  of  treatment  would  be  to  change  the  stimulant,  to  8nl> 
stitute  wine  for  the  poison, — to  introduce,  if  possible,  a  reality 
into  the  mind  instead  of  the  delusion  ;  to  make  an  infinite 
object  t'xke  the  place  of  one  which  has  no  dimensions,  no  boun¬ 
dary,  only  because  it  has  no  real  existence.  Nothing  short  of 
this  can  save  the  mind  from  preying  on  itself,  and  becoming  the 
victim  of  despondency.  For  the  hour  of  bitter  disappointment 
will  come,  wlien  either  tlie  sense  of  failure  or  neglect,  or  the 
emptiness  of  the  object,  or  the  jealousy  attendant  on  possession, 
and  tlie  dread  of  being  forgotten,  will  press  upon  the  mind  the 
conviction  that  it  has  embraced  an  unsatisfying  portion.  1 
“  have  now  but  one  book,”  said  poor  Collins,  **  but  that  is 
“  the  best.”  Fame  was  then  nothing  to  him,  but  he  had  hold 
of  the  substance.  Like  a  shipwrecked  man,  he  clang  to  this 
plank,  and  it  landed  him. 

How  strangely  are  we  digressing  1  And  yet,  not  so  widely  as 
it  may  seem ;  for,  beginning  the  present  volume  at  the  end,  as 
are  apt  to  do,  we  had  not  read  far  before  we  grew  melan¬ 
choly  over  our  Author’s  satire.  We  ought,  we^  know,  to  have 
hughed  at  seeing  the  game-cocks  of  Parnassus,  pulling  each 
'^«r*s  immortality  to  pieces.  Lord  Byron  has  found  out  that 
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deayio^  tlie  plenary  and  literal  intniration  of  Scripture ;  thus  Icavuif 
no  testimony  of  God  to  be  believed.’ 

We  have  been  particularly  pb^ased  with  Mr.  Carlile  s  sixth 
sermon,  on  the  connexion  between  repentance  and  faith ;  bat 
the  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  forbids 
our  making  further  citations.  It  is  followed  by  two  serraoDs 
on  the  present  imperfection  of  the  knowledge  of  believers,  and 
on  the  effects  of  the  perfect  vision  of  God.  Justification  by 
faith  is  the  subject  ot  sermons  ix.  and  x.  In  the  succeeding 
two,  the  doctrine  is  vindicated  in  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of 
morality.  The  active  exertion  of  man  in  working  out  his  sal¬ 
vation,  is  the  subject  of  sermon  xiii. ;  and  one  on  the  privileges 
of  a  life  of  faith,  completes  the  series.  The  volume,  on  the 
whole,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Author,  and,  with  the  single 
exception  of  some  of  the  statements  respecting  the  nature  of 
faith,  has  our  warm  approbation. 

There  are  a  few’  other  questions  connected  with  tlie  subject 
of  faitli,  into  w  hich  w  e  have  not  room,  and  others  into  which 
we  have  no  inclination  to  enter.  The  writings  of  Andrew 
Fuller  and  Thomas  Scott  have,  we  trust,  put  to  rest  the  dis¬ 
cussions  respecting  the  warrant  of  faith.  As  to  tliose  who 
affect  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
believe  in  the  Divine  testimony,  we  are  afraid  that  we  should 
not  have  the  req\iisite  patience  to  deal  with  such  Bedlam 
theology. 


ArL  IV,  Loir,  a  Pocw,  in  Three  Parts,  To  which  is  added,  the  Giaouri 
a  Satirical  roem.  By  E.  Elliott.  8vo.  pp.  180.  London.  18SS. 

A  S  the  former  productions  of  Mr.  Elliott  have  escaped  our 
attention,  we  deem  it  but  due  to  him  to  take  this  early  no- 
tic«'  of  his  present  volume.  An  author  who  ventures  upon  the 
publication  of  a  tiiird  volume,  must  either  have  found  some 
favour  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  public*  or  must  have  a  self-upholding 
oonfulence  which  generally  leads  to  success  at  last.  VVlieiher 
tliis  volume  succeed  or  not,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saving, 
that  its  Author  is  capable  of  producing  what  will  live,  hew 
unquestionably  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  though  genius  is  in  itself 
no  valid  passport  to  fame,  hut  must  be  countersigned,  it  is  at 
least  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

But  alas  !  for  the  man  wno  stakes  his  peace  on  the  chances 
of  this  l.K)ttery  !  How  many  accidents  must  conspire  to  brii^ 
a  man  of  merit  into  immediate  notoriety,  and  to  fasten  bn 
name  on  the  treacherous  recollection  of  the  public  !  And  if 
it  be  only  to  enjoy  a  inuinent’s  {xipulurity,  and  then  becovs 
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paper,  wlmt  liigh-souled  candidate  for  literary  immor¬ 
tality  would  not  rather  starve  on  hi®  proud  hopes  all  his  life 
loQ^f  could  be  assured  of  a  nicne  in  the  Abbey  at  last? 
Stmnge  is  the  power  which  the  mind  has,  to  make  even  an 
imaginary  futurity  preponderate  over  the  realities  of  the  present. 
It  may  be  said  of  posthumous  fame,  as  philosophers  have  rea¬ 
soned  concerning  death,  but  said  more  truly,  that  where  we 
arc,  it  is  not,  and  where  it  is,  we  are  not : — it  is  a  phantom 
%ith  which  we  can  never  be  brought  into  contact,  since  it 
I  dates  its  existence  from  our  non-existence.  And  yet,  to. 

I  leave  this  shadowy  heir  behind,  this  imaginary  perpetu- 
I  atioa  of  ourselves,  with  which  we  can  have  no  conscious  con¬ 
nexion,  is  the  object  for  which  how  many  have  toiled  in  secret 
I  all  their  days,  with  the  self-satisfaction  and  devotion  of  the 
\  childless  miser  !  But  man  must  have  an  object  capable  of  filling 
I  his  mind;  if  not  an  infinite,  it  must  be  an  indefinite  one,  and 
\  if  not  a  reality,  an  object  of  his  own  creation.  To  supply  this 
j  craving  want  of  the  mind,  implanted  in  ns  for  the  wisest  pur- 
^  pose,  it  is  hy  a  sort  of  necessity  that  individmds  of  a  certain 
I  order  are  ilriven  to  invent  objects  for  themselves,  made  up,  like 
ij  the  false  Una  of  Archimage,  of  painted  air.  Deprive  such  a 
I  man  of  his  shadowy  mistress,  and  what  has  he  left !  The  poet 
j  who  lives  on  the  hope  of  fame,  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  cmium- 
1  eater,  who  has  taken  up  with  a  stimulant  instead  of  food,  and 
j  who  only  wakes  from  his  delirium  to  joyless  vacuity.  The  only 
i  afe  mode  of  treatment  would  be  to  change  the  stimulant,  to  sul^ 
I  btitule  wine  for  the  poison, — to  introduce,  if  possible,  a  reality 
I  into  (he  mind  instead  of  the  delusion  ;  to  make  an  infinite 
\  object  take  the  place  of  one  which  has  no  dimensions,  no  boun¬ 
dary,  only  because  it  has  no  real  existence.  Nothing  short  of 
this  can  save  the  mind  from  preying  on  itself,  and  becoming  the 
victim  of  despondency.  For  the  hour  of  bitter  disappointment 
\  will  come,  wlien  either  tlie  sense  of  failure  or  neglect,  or  the 
j  emptiness  of  the  object,  or  the  jealousy  attendant  on  possession, 
I  and  the  dread  of  being  forgotten,  will  press  upon  the  mind  the 
I  conviction  that  it  has  embraced  an  unsatisfying  portion.  1 
**  have  now  but  one  book,”  said  poor  Collins,  “  but  that  i® 
j  “  the  best.”  Fame  was  then  nothing  to  him,  but  he  had  hold 
\  of  the  substance.  Like  a  shipwrecked  man,  he  clang  to  this 
I  plank,  and  it  landed  him. 

How  strangely  are  we  digressing  !  And  yet,  not  so  widely  a® 
it  may  seem ;  for,  beginning  the  present  volume  at  the  end,  as 
are  apt  to  do,  we  had  not  read  far  before  we  grew  melan- 
!  choly  over  our  Author’s  satire.  We  ought,  we,  know,  to  have 
j  laughed  at  seeing  the  game-cocks  of  Parnassus,  pulling  each 
(  '>ther  s  immortality  to  pieces.  Lord  Byron  has  found  out  that 
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Cowper  is  no  poet,  and  that  Pope  is  the  j^reatest  of  poets.  He 
says  this  partly  out  of  hatred  to  Cowper’s  relipon,  and  purtlt 
to  spite  Mr.  Bowles.  If  the  Author  of  the  Task  is  no  poet,  of 
course  Southey  anti  Wordsworth  have  no  pretensions  to  the 
name;  nor  has  his  Lordship  any  thing  to  bestow  on  the 
Lakcrs  more  courteous  than  his  contempt.  Mr.  Southey  has  ! 
shewn  himself  quite  able  to  fight  his  own  battles  :  he  haare* 
turned  nickname  for  nickname  and  railing  for  railing.  Mr. 
Bowles,  too,  has  collected  up  himself  into  the  most  strenuou* 
attitude  of  lofty  defiance,  and  though  foully  set  upon  at  once 
by  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  (lilchrist,  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  has 
discovered  more  energy  than  is  to  be  found  ditfused  through 
his  whole  poetical  works.  This  gentleman  has  been,  assuredly, 
most  abominably  misrepresented,  as  well  as  most  unmercifully 
ridiculed ;  but  he  seems  so  heartily  to  enjoy  the  wordy  fig[ht, 
and  to  abuse  his  adversary  w  ith  so  much  gust  and  good  will, 
that  we  cannot  pity  hiia*  Mr.  Elliott,  however,  fired  with 
generous  indignation  at  having  all  that  he  holds  sacred  in 
poetry,  attacked  by  the  noble  Giaour,  has  stepped  boldly  fo^ 
ward  with  his  sling  and  stone  to  lay  the  blasphemer  low.  We 
appreciate  his  motives  :  he  is  evidently  sincere  and  in  earnest, 
for  he  writes  in  a  passion  ;  and  under  this  genuine  inspiration, 
he  has  struck  out  some  reasonably  smart  lines,  and  dealt  some 
pretty  hard  blows.  But  the  eloquence  of  the  satirist  is  so 
nearly  akin  to  that  of  Billingsgate,  that  the  successful  display 
of  the  gifi  almost  partakes  oi  a  disgrace.  Had  Lord  Byron 
written  nothing  after  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re* 

*'  viewers,*’  his  fame  as  a  writer  would  have  been  that  of  a 
second-rate  Churchill,  who  is  remembered  only  to  be  des¬ 
pised.  Mr.  Elliott  writes  under  the  influence  of  better  mo¬ 
tives:  his  cause  is  good,  but  his  course  is  wrong.  He  affect* 
to  depreciate  I.ord  Byron’s  genius,  speaks  contemptuously  of 
his  literary  merit;  which  can  have  but  one  effect,  that  of 
making  himself  ridiculous.  He  is  not  cool  enough  for  a  sa¬ 
tirist.  He  attempts  to  be  forcible,  and  he  becomes  out¬ 
rageous.  For  his  own  sake,  we  exhort  him  to  desist  from 
pursuing  this  one  by-road  to  fame,  the  dirtiest  and  the 
crookedest  which  climbs  Parnassus,  that  of  personal  satire  and 
invective.  But  Lord  Byron  is  fair  game  were  he  fairly  hunted, 
though  we  doubt  w  hether  the  whole  pack  will  run  him  down. 
Our  readers  shall  have  a  specimen  of  the  sport. 

•  More  Giaours?  more  Corsairs?  what!  and  more  to  coroc? 

Lords!  can  one  thread  stretch  out  to  th’  crack  of  doom^” 

How  like  thy  heroes  are  to  one  another  ! 

Selim  is  Harold's,  Conrad's  younger  brother  ; 
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Juan  is  Lara  In  his  morning  hour, 

And  conjuring  Manfred  is  Childe,  Corsair,  Giaour. 

What  inhnite  monotony  is  thine ! 

Write  what  thou  may’st,  ’tis  Giaour  in  every  line. 

Kay,  be  a  nuisance-monger  of  some  mettle  ; 

Vary  thy  weeds  a  little,  and  plant  nettle ! 

1$  tnere  no  hated  purity  to  lash  ? 

Ko  merit,  struggling  without  friends,  to  quash  ? 

No  helpless  woe,  no  woman  to  abuse  ? 

No  envieil  bard,  no  parson  to  accuse  ? 

•  Then  came  thy  drama . 

Thou  may’st  not  write  as  Shakspeare  wrote,  though  Scott  may; 
But — if  thou  can*8t — mend,  and  be  half  an  Otway. 

‘  Ts  this  thy  Drama  of  the  Unities  > 

For  this  shall  ages  guard  thy  chiseFd  bust  ? 

Oh,  what  a  fall  is  here — from  smoke  to  dust ! 

From  Juan  to  the  Doge  !  Didst  thou,  for  this. 

Sneer  at  dead  Southern  over  Salamis, 

With  merit  in  the  bark  that  left  thee  there. 

And  merit  in  the  purse  that  paid  thy  fare ; 

Is  this  the  inspiration  thou  hast  brought 

From  that  famed  land,  whose  name  gives  wings  to  thought  ? 

Go,  and  at  Bloomfield,  Nature’s  Artist,  sneer, 

Since  chance,  that  makes  a  cobler,  makes  a  peer  ; 

Go,  meet  at  Porter’s  hackney  garreteers. 

And  emulate  their  longitude  of  ears; 

Or,  bray  o’er  Skiddaw  a  patrician  strain. 

Though  Wordsworth’s  ass  disdains  to  bray  again  ; 

Or,  in  thy  Argo,  heave  a  tuneful  groan. 

While  brazen  sorrows  melt  a  heart  of  stone  ; 

Or  rhyme  thy  doggrel  Juan,  with  vile  ease ; 

But  cease  to  ape  the  Muse  of  Sophocles ! 

*  Oh,  Greece !  I  name  thee  with  a  feeling  dread 
And  mournful,  as  the  kiss  we  give  the  dead ; 

For  thou  art  number’d  with  tlie  yesterdays 
That  hear  no  more  the  voice  of  mortal  praise  ! 

Yet,  if  indeed  thy  stillness  grasps  a  sword. 

If  Freedom  is  to  thee  no  lifeless  word. 

If  thou  but  sleep’st,  wake !  The  odour’d  hours 
Still  sprinkle,  as  of  yore,  thy  hills  with  flowers. 

And  still  **  Hymettus  hears  the  hum  of  bees 
When  wilt  thou  wake,  land  of  Miltiades  i 
Oh,  never,  never !  for,  in  sadness  bow’d. 

Nature  but  strews  the  wild  thyme  o’er  thy  shroud. 

’Tis  not  the  soil  that  lifts  man’s  glories  high. 

And  ^ives  a  record  to  eternity. 

But  Freedom’s  spirit,  that  inhabits  there, 

W'ith  soul-inspiring  ocean,  earth,  and  air. 
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Yet — where  the  skic^,  the  mias,  the  mountains  speak, 

In  tones  that  bring  the  heart’s  blood  to  the  check  ; 

Where  dust  is  immortality,  and  mould 
An  incarnation  of  the  great  of  old 
Men  of  Platxa,  Men  of  xManathon, 

Rise,  and  deplore  the  Grecian  glories  gone  ! 

Then  shake  the  earth  from  each  prophetic  brow. 

And  say,  shall  Britain  be  what  Greece  is  now  ? 

Without  sage,  sculptor,  patriot,  pencil,  pen  ? 

A  land  where  human  beings  are  not  men  ? 

Oh,  ask  yon  slaves  why  gaze  tliey  on  the  plain, 

Rich  with  their  fathers*  blood,  and  rich  in  vain  ? 

Ob,  ask,  wliy  look  they  on  their  servile  feet, 

As  if  they  fear'd  in  chainless  Heaven  to  meet 
Th*  upbraiding  glances  of  the  eagle’s  eye. 

Ascending  to  the  sun  of  Liberty  ? 

Then  hear  the  Bards  of  these  portentous  times. 

When  Milton’s  verse  it  scorn’u  for  Lara’s  rhymes; 

And  say,  did  Greece  sit  tamely  down  in  chains. 

Till  Pella’s  tragic  voice  was  drown’d  by  ribald  strains 

pp.  157—159. 

These  are  not  tame  or  common-place  lines ;  we  regret  that 
they  occur  in  bad  company.  We  now  turn  with  pleasure  to  a 
more  poetical  topic — **  lx)ve.” 

The  poem  bearing  this  title  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
part  consisting  of  tliree  books.  It  is  partly  didactic,  partly 
narrative,  the  stories  being  introduced  as  illustrations  of  the 
passion  in  its  diversilied  operations.  *  My  intention,*  says  Mr. 
Klliott,  ‘  was,  to  write  a  poem  on  the  social  affections,  not  a 
‘  philosophical  Essay.*  How  he  has  succeeded,  will  be  better 
shewn  by  extracts,  than  by  any  fonnal  analysis,  which,  as  the 
Author  has  not  furnished  any,  w’e  may  be  excused  from  supply¬ 
ing. 

•  Love,  ’twas  my  heart  that  named  thee  !  sweetest  word 
Here,  or  in  highest  Heav'n,  pronounced  or  licanl ! 

Whetlier  by  seraph  near  the  throne  above, 

Or  soul-sick  maiacn  in  the  vernal  grove, 

Or  matron,  with  her  first-born  on  her  knee. 

Or,  sweeter,  lisp’d  by  rose-lipp’d  infancy  I 
Yes,  Love,  my  neart  did  name  thee !  not  because 
Thy  mandate  gave  the  bright-hair’d  comet  laws ; 

Nor  that  thy  hand,  in  good  al mightiest,  showers 
The  cverblooming,  fiery-petall’a  flowers 
Wide  o’er  the  fields  of  hyacinthine  Heav’n  ; 

But  tliat  to  me  thy  richest  smile  hath  giv’n 
Bliss,  tried  in  pain.  And,  ’mid  my  rosy  boys. 

In  joy  and  grief,  1  sing  thy  griefs  and  joys. 
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*  Blcfts’d  is  the  hearth,  when  daughters  gird  the  fire» 

And  sons,  that  shall  be  happier  than  their  sire. 

Who  sees  them  crowd  around  his  evening  chair, 

While  Love  and  Hope  inspire  his  wordless  prayhr. 

Oh,  from. their  home  paternal  may  they  go, 

With  little  to  unlearn,  though  much  to  know ! 

Them  may  no  poison’d  tongue,  no  evil  eye 
Curse  for  the  virtues  that  refuse  to  die. 

The  generous  heart,  the  independent  mind, 

Till  truth,  like  falsehood,  leaves  a  sting  behind ! 

May  temperance  crown  their  feast,  and  friendship  share ! 

May  pity  come,  Love’s  sister  spirit,  there  1 

May  they  shun  baseness,  as  they  shun  the  grave ! 

May  they  be  frugal,  pious,  humble,  brave! 

Sweet  peace  be  tbeir’s,  the  moonlight  of  the  breast. 

And  occupation,  and  alternate  rest. 

And,  dear  to  care  and  thought,  the  rural  walk ! 

Their’s  be  no  flower  that  withers  on  tlie  stalk. 

But  roses  cropp’d,  that  shall  not  bloom  in  vain. 

And  hope’s  bless’d  sun,  that  sets  to  rise  again ! 

Be  chaste  their  nuptial  bed,  their  home  be  sweet. 

Their  floor  resound  the  tread  of  little  feet ; 

Blcss’d  beyond  fear  and  fate,  if  bless’d  by  thee, 

And  heirs,  oh,  Love,  of  thine  eternity  !’ 

*  Young  Devotee,  whose  fond  and  guileless  heart 
Feels,  for  the  first  time.  Love’s  delicious  smart ! 

Now — while  the  sun  his  crimson  radiance  showers, 

And  stars  the  green  night  of  the  woods  with  flowers, 
That,  hung,  like  rubies,  on  each  trembling  thorn, 
Outshine  the  myriad  opals  of  the  morn — 

Now  take  thy  lonely  walk  of  ecstasy  ; 

The  sun  is  in  the  west,  young  Devotee  ! 

Or,  wilt  thou  seek  thine  idol  proud  and  fair. 

To  throw  thee  at  her  feel,  and  worship  there 
The  might  serene  of  beauty  on  her  turonc. 

And  feel  her  powers  almighty  o’er  thy  own  ? 

Then— as  a  cloud,  athwart  the  desert  cast. 

Relieves  the  wretch  who  tracks  the  sand  aghast— 

If  but  a  ringlet  tremble  on  her  cheek, 

Or,  if  her  lips  but  move  and  seem  to  speak. 

Or,  evening  brighten  in  her  eye  divine, 

How  sweet  a  pain,  young  Devotee,  is  thine  !’ 

*  Oh,  bless’d,  who  drinks  the  bliss  that  Hymen  yields, 
And  plucks  life’s  roses  in  his  quiet  fields ! 

Though  in  his  absence  hours  seem  lengthen’d  years. 

His  presence  hallows  smaration’s  tears. 

Oh,  clasp’d  in  dreams,  for  his  delay’d  return 
Fond  arms  are  stretch’d,  and  apeechleu  wishes  bum ! 
Love  o’er  his  fever’d  soul  sheas  tears  more  sweet 
Than  angels*  smiles,  when  parted  angels  meet : 
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To  him  no  hiblcil  iwradisc  is  given ; 

His  very  sorrows  charm «  and  breatlic  of  heaven. 

And  soon  the  foirest  form  that  walks  below 
Shall  bless  the  name  of  parent  in  her. woe  ; 

Soon  o*er  her  babe  shall  breathe  a  mother’s  pray’r. 

And  kiss  its  father’s  living  picture  there. 

While  the  young  stranger  on  life’s  dangerous  way 
Turns  with  a  smile  his  blue  eye  to  the  .day. 

But  where  shall  poesy  fit  colours  choose 
To  paint  the  matron  morning  sprinkling  dews 
O’er  half-blown  dowers,  that  pay  their  early  breath 
In  tribute  to  the  Lord  of  life  and  death. 

Who  bids  the  lucid  blush  of  nature  glow, 

Till  angels  see  another  Heav’n  below. 

Dimples  the  deep  with  every  breeze  that  blows. 

And  gives  its  sweet  existence  to  the  rose? 

*  Maternal  Love,  best  type  of  heavenly  bliss ! 

Thou  shew’st  the  joys  of  brighter  worlds  in  this, 

When  sons  and  daughters  rush  to  thy  embrace. 

And  Love  is  painted  on  each  rosy  face ! 

Ev’n  in  the  vale  of  poverty  and  gloom. 

Thy  joys,  like  heath-flowers  on  the  moorland,  bloom.’  pp.  3 — 7. 

We  think  that  we  have  not  many  readers  who  can  peruse 
these  lines,  and  not  feel  powerfully  interested  on  behalf  of  the 
Writer.  They  bespeak  intense  feeling,  and  a  heart  susceptible 
of  the  best  emotions  of  our  nature.  In  the  following  extract, 
the  Poet  takes  up  the  complaint  of  Goldsmith  ;  and  as  we  are 
not  now  discussing  questions  of  political  economy,  we  shall 
not  stop  to  settle  the  point  between  the  poet  and  the  philo¬ 
sopher. 

*  Star  of  the  heart !  oh,  still  on  Britain  smile. 

Of  old  thy  chosen,  once  thy  favour’d  isle, 

And  by  the  nations,  envious  and  unbless’d. 

Call’d  thine  and  Freedom’s  Eden  in  the  west  1 
Then  hymns  to  Love  arose  from  every  glen. 

Each  British  cottage  w'os  thy  temple  then. 

But  now  wliat  Demon  blasts  thy  happiest  land. 

And  bids  thine  exiled  offspring  crowd  the  strand  t 
Or  pens  in  festering  towns  the  victim  swain. 

And  sweeps  thy  cot,  thy  garden,  from  the  plain  ? 

Lo,  where  the  pauper  idles  in  despair, 

Thy  Eden  droops,  for  blight  and  dearth  arc  there; 

And,  like  an  autumn  floweret,  lingering  late. 

Scarce  lives  a  relic  of  thy  happier  state, 

A  wreck  of  |>eacc  and  love,  with  sadness  seen. 

That  faintly  tells  what  England  once  hath  been  I 
Amid  coeval  orchards,  grey  with  age, 

Screen’d  by  memorial  elms  from  winter’s  rage, 
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Scarce  stands  a  shed,  where  virtue  love*  to  be,  *  •  *  •*":.!  * 

A  hut  of  self-dependent  poverty,  •  :!  1  v 

Where  want  pines  proudly,  though  distress  and  fear  n«t  «< 

Stain  thy  mute  votary  with  too  sad  a  tear ;  « 

And  yet  I  feel  thine  altar  still  is  here —  ••  • 

Here,  where  thy  Goldsmith’s  too  prophetic  strain^  i/  ^  ’ 

’Mid  the  few  ruins  that  attest  thy  reign. 

Deplored  the  sinking  hind,  the  desecrated  plain.  •  • 

‘  Alas,  sweet  Auburn ! — since  thy  Bard  bewail’d  ;  • 

*  Thy  bowers,  by  Trade’s  unfeeling  sons  assail’d,* 

How  many  a  village,  sweet  like  thee,  hath  seen 

The  once-bless’d  cottage  joyless  oh  the  green  !  v 

N  ow  e’en  *  the  last  of  all  thy  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain,’  ‘  ' 

Now  *  e’en  that  feeble,  solitary  tning’  » 

Hath  ceas’d  ‘  to  bend  above  the  plnshy  spring  •  v 

And  her  fall’n  children  breathe  their  curses  deep. 

Far  from  that  home  of  which  they  think,  and  weep. 

Where  myriad  chimneys  wrap  their  dens  in  shade. 

They  rob  the  night  to  ply  their  sickly  trade, 

And  weekly  come,  witli  subjugated  soul. 

Degraded,  lost,  to  ask  the  workhouse  dole. 

Slow  seems  the  gloomy  Angel,  slow,  to  bring 
His  opiate  cold  to  hopeless  suffering  ; 

And  when  in  death’s  long  sleep  their  eyes  shall  close, 

Not  with  their  fathers  shall  their  dust  repose. 

By  hoary  playmates  of  their  boyhood  laid 
Where  never  corse-thief  plied  his  horrid  trade : 

Not  in  the  village  church-yard  lone  and  green. 

Around  their  grave  shall  weeping  friends  be  seen ; 

But  surly  haste  shall  delve  their  fallow  bed. 

And  hireling  hands  shall  lay  them  with  the  dead. 

Where  chapmen  bargain  on  the  letter’d  stone. 

Or  stumble,  careless,  o'er  the  frequent  bone. 

*  Oh,  ill  exchanged  for  every  curse  of  wealth. 

Are  rural  manners,  manliness,  and  health  ! 

How  long,  O  Love  !  shall  loveless  Avarice  sow 
Despair  and  sloth,  and  ask  why  curses  grow  pp« 

There  is  unquestionably  considerable  power  in  the  Author’s 
poetry :  what  it  chiefly  wants  is,  the  softer  graces. .  •  His 
strength  is  sometimes  violence,  and  his  pathos  partakes  too 
much  of  horror.  The  subjects  of  his  Tales  are  all  deeply  tragic ; 

interest,  like  Crabbe’s  poetry,  more  than  they  please.  The 
second  tale  is  thus  finely  introduced.  '*  * 

’  Scarce  have  I  reach’d  the  midway  of  my  song : 

My  languid  lines  drag  mournfully  along  . « •  •  * 

Their  gloomy  length  ;  and  tears,  in  heavier  flow, 

Stain  the  recording  page  of  sin  and  woe* 
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Yet  mutt  I  iinff  of  oac  who» '  wise  in  vaiiii  ^ 

Sow’d  hope  anu  love,  and  reap’d  despair  and  pain. 

No  fancM  Muse  do  1  ioYoke,  to  aid 
The  song  that  tells  of  trusting  truth  betrayed ; 

Be  thou,  my  Muse,  thou  darkest  name  of  woe. 

Thou  saddest  of  realities  below, 

Love ! — But  I  called  not  thee,  thou  Boy  of  guile. 

Cruel,  though  fair,  that  joy’st  to  sting  and  smile  ! 

Sly  urchin,  wing'd  and  arm’d,  too,  like  tlie  bee. 

And  tress'd  with  living  gold — I  call’d  not  thee  ! 

But  thee,  sweet  prodigate,  who  gavest  all. 

Peace,  Earth,  and  Heav’n,Jfor  poison’d  fire  and  gall  ! 

Thee,  thee,  thou  weeping  Magdalene.  1  call ! 

Alas  !  o'er  thee  hath  rush'd  th’  avenging  blast ; 

Through  thee  the  arrows  of  the  grave  have  pass’d  ! 

Avaunt !  thou  palest  daughter  of  Des|)air  ! 

If  thou  art  Love,  whut  form  doth  Horror  wear  ^ 

Yet,  stay  1  i  know  thee  :  in  thy  faded  eye 
The  light  of  beauty  lingers— soon  to  die : 

Known  hv  the  worm  that  feedeth  on  the  heart, 

Stay,  guilty  Magdalene !  we  must  nut  part 
Till  1  nave  told  this  saddest  tale  of  thine. 

And  steep'd  in  tears  each  slow,  complaining  line. 

For  what  is  sinful  passion,  but  the  lamp 
That  gilds  the  vapours  of  a  dungeon  damp. 

And  cheers  the  gloom  awhile,  with  fatal  light. 

Only  to  leave  at  last  a  deeper  night. 

And  make  the  darkness  horror  ?  Yet,  for  this. 

This  shadowy  glimmering  of  a  troubled  bliss. 

Insensate  man,  peace,  joy,  and  hope  foregoes; 

Reckless,  he  plunges  into  cureless  woes. 

Buys  Heeting  pleasure  with  enduring  pain. 

And,  drunk  with  poison,  weeps  to  drink  again.’  pp.  55, 6. 

We  make  room  for  one  more  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  our 
Author’s  spriglitlier  strain,  and  with  this  we  shall  take  our 
leave  of  him,  simply  recommending  him,  in  the  event  of  the 
volume’s  reaching  a  second  edition,  to  sujipress  the  Giaour, 
and  to  cancel  some  of  his  satirical  notes. 

^  Sad  Laura !  dost  thou  mourn  with  me  ^ 

The  year's  autumnal  spring  ^ 

Sigh’st  thou,  this  second  wreath  to  see 
Of  woodbines  blossoming  ? 

So  late,  so  pale,  with  scentless  breath, — 

Like  lingering  Hope,  that  smiles  in  death, 

And,  e’en  when  life  is  o’er. 

Leaves  on  Misfortune’s  Ice*cold  face. 

The  sweetness  of  iu  last  embrace, 

To  fade,  and  be  no  more  I  . 
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Lo,  June’s  divested  primrose  sporu 
A  silken  coif  a^in  ; 

And,  like  late-smiling  sicaness,  courts 
The  coy  morn,  but  in  vain  ! 

Lo,  half  the  elm’s  rich  robe  is  gone  ! 

Tlie  ash,  a  living  skeleton. 

Deplores  his  yellow  hair ; 

Yet*  while  the  beech-leaf  rustles  red. 

And  while  the  maple  bows  her  head 
Id  mournful  honours  fair ; 

Mcthinks  the  armed  gorse  appears 

More  golden,  than  when  May 
Led  April  dying  in  her  tears 

Beneath  the  plumy  spray ; 

And,  for  her  lover’s  triumph  won, 

Danced  with  her  bluebell  anklets  on. 

And  blessM  his  burning  eye. 

Come,  Laura,  come  I  and  hear  the  thrush, 

O’er  Autumn’s  gorse,  from  budding  bush. 

Pour  vernal  melody ! 

Come !  and  beneath  the  fresh  green  leaf 
That  mocks  the  aged  ^ear, 

Thy  bard,  who  loves  the  joy  ot  grief. 

Shall  weave  a  chaplet  here ; 

Kot  pluck’d  from  Summer’s  wither’d  bowers, 

Not  form’d  of  Autumn's  hopeless  flowers — 

Yet  sad  and  wan  as  they : 

Here,  still,  some  flowers  of  Eden  blow ; 

But  deadly  pale  and  stain’d  with  woe, 

Liae  guilt,  they  shun  the  day. 

While  Folly  treads  beneath  his  feet 
The  daisy  of  the  vale; 

Love’s  rose,  though  sick  at  heart,  is  sweet, 

Joy’s  leaf  is  fair,  though  pale. 

And  worth  admires,  resign’d  and  meek. 

The  tear-drop  on  the  violet’s  cheek. 

And  Hope  shall  death  survive ; 

But,  like  the  gorse,  all  thorns  and  gold. 

Pride  bids  the  sickening  sun  behold 

How  blushing  virtues  thrive  1*  pp.  47-  49; 

y*  Scripture  Character  of  God  ;  or  Ducoursa  on  the- 

Divine  Attributes.  By  Henry  Foster  Border,  M.A.  8vo.  pp. 
^6.  Price  7s.  London.  18^. 

^  E  are  glad  to  be  reminded,  by  the  volume  before  ua,  of. 

the  good  old  times,  when  it  was  customary  fpr  our  non- 
^forming  ancestors  and  others,  fully  to  instruct  the  {leople 
^inmitted  to  their  care,  in  that  most  essential  branch  of  the- 
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olo|iy  which  relates  to  the  perfections  and  government  of  tlis 
Infinite  Mind.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  thi» 
momentous  part  of  revealed  religion  is  absolutely  overlooked 
by  the  theologians  of  the  day  ;  we  yet  have  our  suspicions,  that 
the  topic  is  too  slenderly  dwelt  upon,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the 
crudities  which  are  palmed  on  the  public,  in  the  shape  of 
Christian  instruction,  are  to  be  tracea  to  the  meagre  extent  of 
the  student’s  research  into  this  exhaustless  mine  of.  spiritual 
wisdom.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  accustomed  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  difl'erent  branches  of  Christian  theology,  that  the 
whole  fabric  of  revealed  truths  rests  on  the  revealed  character 
of  the  Deity.  Hence  it  were  easy  to  shew,  that  the  prevailinj^ 
heresies,  both  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times,  have  originated 
in  a  defective  or  distorted  view  of  what  God  is,  according  to 
the  discoveries  w  hich  he  has  vouchsafed  of  himself  in  the  in¬ 
spired  record.  The  creed  of  every  man,  and  of  eveiy'  Church, 
must  of  necessity  take  its  hue  from  what  is  believed  and  felt 
in  relation  to  God.  Even  tlie.  mitiiitia  of  our  credenda,  will 
greatly  sympathise  with  what  we  most  hrmly  hold,  as  essential 
to  the  character  of  Him  whom  we  worsliij),  and  to  whom  we 
feel  ourselves  amenable.  Of  what  immense  importance  U  it, 
then,  that  the  ministers  of  religion  should  enter  deeply  into  the 
study  of  what  God  has  said  concerning  himself!*  We  must 
pronounce  that  Christian  teacher  to  be  “  a  novice”  in  his  sacred 
profession,  who  has  not  laid  the  basis  of  his  theological  studiea 
and  successes,  in  a  minute  acouaintance  with  the,  unchange¬ 
able  excellencies  of  that  adorable  Being,  to  whose  honour  he 
has  professedly  consecrated  ail  his  intellectual  ami  moral  power*. 
No  wonder  tliat  a  vapid  and  declamatory  mode  of  instriu'tioo 
should  obtain  in  the  land,  if  the  rising  ministiT  will  attempt 
to  reach,  ;)fr  saitum,  that  distinction  in  their  work,  which  a 
graver  generation  believed  to  be  the  legitimate  result  of  patient 
and  laborious  investigation.  The  multiplication,  in  onr  day, 
of  facilities  for  entering  the  sacred  office,  has  no  doubt  con¬ 
tributed  to  swell  the  list  of  clerical  triflers,  and  to  render  the 
study  of  .theology  less  formidable  than  it  would  otherwise  hare 
appeared,  to*  many  a  mind  w-hose  native  flippancy  stood  in 
need  of  no  additions.  Now',  although  this  is  the  almost  un¬ 
avoidable  abuse  of  what  is  in  itself  good  and  desirable,  yet, 
we, cannot  but. retain  a  favourite  conviction  of  our  minds,  ihtt 
solid  distinction  can  spring  only  from  genuine  acquirement 
We  are  disposed  to  congratulate  the  religious  public  on  the 
appearance  oi  the  able  discourses  under  consideration ;  not 
only  because  we  decidedly  like  the  subject,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  influential  situation  of  the  highly  respected  Author.  1C 
with  the  correct  and  simple  taste  of  the  present  age,  we  coukk 
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M  revived*  in  ^ome  nieaBure  at  least,  the  massive  and  fervid 
theology  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  we  should 
most  heartily  congratulate  those  who  preside  in  tlie  schools  oi* 
the  prophets.  We  are  so  much  emancipated  from  system*  io 
the  present  day,  that  we  are  in  great  danger  of  discarding  the 
love  of  order.  It  is,  ther  efore,  most  meritorious,  on  the  pari  of 
those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  the  rising  ministry 
committed  to  tlieir  care,  to  endeavour,  by  all  possible  means, 
to  form  their  minds  to  habits  of  close  and  connected  thought; 
that  when  they  take  their  place  in  the  churchesi  they  may  ra^ 
jiaquish  the  petty  attempt  at  popularity,  by  means  of  a  few 
common-place  topics,  (or  the  more  honourable  and  usefed 
course  of  teaching  their  flocks  the  intimate  dependence  of  one 
revealed  truth  upon  another,  and  the  necessary  harmony  of  all 
revealed  truths  with  tlie  character  of  God.  This,  boweveff  will 
DOt  be  realized  unless  the  habit  of  preaching  in  a  stria  can  be 
revived.  By  preaching  in  a  series,  we  do  not  mean  preaching, 
like  some  of  the  old  Anti-burghers  of  Scotland,  for  twelve^ 
moDlhs  from  one  text,  and  thence  attempting,  in  an  awkward  and 
disadvantageous  manner,  to  drag  in  the  whme  system  of  rovealad 
truth,  **  the  solemn  league  and  covenant**  itself  not  excepted. 
This  iQethod  has  the  semblance  of  order,  with  scarcely  any  of 
its  advantages,  and  is,  withal,  most  tedious  and  wearisome  to 
those  who  are  doomed  to  listen  to  it.  Indeed,  we  have  seen  i| 
diffuse  a  spirit  of  slumber  over  the  face  of  a  congregation# 
which  all  the  charms  of  the  sntcshin-mll  could  scarcely  over’* 
come.  ' 

We  think  it  possible  to  preach  in  a  series,  without  resorting 
to  such  an  expedient,  and  without  throwing  an  air  of  insuflbr^ 
able  dulness  over  the  performance.  But,  in  this  case#  great 
wisdom  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  and  arrange menl' of 
lubjects ;  and  every  approach  to  the  wintry  region  of  mctAphy^ 
tics  must  be  sternly  avoided.  A  variety  of  scries  might  ^ 
found  very  useful  in  keeping  up  the  attention  of  a  people  | 
tod  would,  in  most  cases,  ue  vastly  preferable  to  a  mere  atia^ 
or  even  to  a  fully  digested  system,  of  divinity. 

Mr.  Burder’s  volume  is  a  very  good  specimen  ot  the  kind  of 
connected  teaching  we  should  like  to  see  prevailing.  If  it  does 
iiot  aspire  to  the  philosophic  elevation  of  Howe,  nor  posses# 
the  quaint  grandeur  of  Charuock,  it  U  yet  distinguished  by  |he 
I  ^imable  qualities  of  simplicity  of  style,  precision  of  thought; 


^  unexceptionable  correctness  of  sentiment,  ihe  Author^ 
in  a  considerable  measure,  guarded  against  the  twiafeled 
^thod  of  discussing  the  Divine  Attributes;  although  per*'! 
IB  this  particular,  he  has  not  altogether  avoided  the 
of  his  predecessors  in  this  department.  There  is  a  way 
Voi.  XIX.  N.S.  ‘2  D 
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of  han<]Iing  this  awful  subject  which  is  truly  objectionable. 
We  have  sometimes  heard  an  attribute  of  the  Deity  illustrated 
in  that  detached  and  abstract  manner,  that  out  minds  have 
been  ready,  until  they  recovered  from  the  illusion,  to  conceive 
of  every  other  perfection  of  the  Most  High  as  absolutely  m- 
pended  during  the  active  display  of  the  one  which  has  beea 
the  object  of  special  regard.  In  this  w^ay,  frequently,  every 
distinct  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature  has  been  examined  in  its 
turn  ;  and  when  the  laborious  process  has  been  gone  tlirough, 
the  Eternal  Majesty  has  been  considered  as  possessing  an 
essence  distinct  from  all  that  has  been  represented  as  consti¬ 
tuting  his  moral  character.  This  unwieldy  and  unphiloso- 
phical  mode  of  treating  the  character  of  God,  has  excited 
many  ])rejudices  against  the  truth;  and  is  only  surpassed, in 
want  of  discretion  and  good  taste,  by  that  still  more  prepos¬ 
terous  method  of  insiituting  a  sort  of  warfare  amongst  the  Di¬ 
vine  attributes,  and  then  bringing  in  the  scheme  of  mediation 
by  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  sort  of  pacificator  between  justice  and 
mercy.  This  may  do  as  a  hyperbolical  figure  of  speech ;  but  it 
is  very  mawkish  divinity,  and  has  often  caused  the  enemy  to 
blaspheme. 

We  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  Mr.  Burder  has  given  any 
countenance  to  these  extravagancies.  His  volume  is  through¬ 
out  judicious,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  w  ith  interest  and  pro¬ 
fit.  It  consists  of  twelve  Discourses,  arranged  in  the  following 
order. — I.  The  Eternity  of  God.  —  II.  The  Omnipotence  of 
God.— III.  The  Omniscience  of  God. — IV.  The  wisdom  of 
God. — V.  The  .Holiness  of  God. — VI.  The  Justice  of  God.-» 
VII.  The  Sovereignty  of  God. — VIII.  The  Goodness  of  God.— 
IX.  The  Patience  of  God. — X.  The  Mercy  of  God.— XI.  The 
Love  of  God. — Xll.  The  Faithfulness  of  God. 

The  texts  are  remarkably  w’ell  selected,  and  a  most  com¬ 
mendable  regard  is,  in  general,  paid  to  those  features  of  a  wb- 
j^ect  which  distinguish  it  from  every  other  one  in  the  senei. 
With  all  the  Author’s  care,  however,  there  is  now  and  them 
recurrence  of  the  same  tniin  of  thought,  with  little  other  n- 
riety  than  that  which  language  has  put  upon  it.  We  do  not 
pronounce  this  to  be  a  faint,  for,  indeed,  it  seems  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  it.  We  know  of  no  book  on  the  Divine  At¬ 
tributes  at  once  so  short  and  so  well  written. 

We  shall  now  at  once  proceed  to  furnish  a  few  specimen!  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed,  as  well  as  of  the 
sentiments  which  every  where  pervade  it.  In  discussing  the 
Eternity  of  God,  Mr.  B.  takes  occasion  to  infer  from  it,  the 
blissful  prospects  of  the  redeemed. 

•  Where/  sayi  he,  *  and  in  what  circumstanccB)  and  in  what 
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clctv,  shJ'H  the  Christian  eternally  be  placed  ?  He  ••  shall  bo  for  ever 
with  the  Lord !”  The  dwelling-place  of  Him  who  U  the  Architect 
ind  the  Proprietor  of  the  universe,  must  doubtless  be  fixed  in  a  region 
of  surpassing  glory.  The  place  prepared  to  be  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light,  will  be  worthy  of  the  glorious  riches  of  him  by 
whom  it  is  bestowed.  In  that  worhl,  what  an  assembly  will  there  be 
of  perfected  spirits,  in  glorified  bodies — in  their  number  countless^ 
in  their  character  God-like — their  intellect  all  light — their  souls  all 
jpYe — their  language  all  praise !  Worthy  w'ill  they  be  to  find  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  society  of  the  angels  of  (iod.  But  this  comprehends  not 
all  their  bliss ;  no,  nor  even  the  ingredient  of  highest  value  in  the 
cup  of  salvation.  Where  1  am,’*  said  Jesus,  **  there  also  shall  my 
servant  be.**  It  is  Iiis  presence  which  constitutes  heaven.  The  best 
(lescri|>cion  of  heaven  is,  the  filace  where  Jesus  reigns.  It  is  his  own 
description.  Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given 

roe,  he  with  me  where  I  am  ;  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which 
tbou  hast  given  me.**  The  prayer  was  heard,  and  shall  be  answered 
to  its  full  extent.  Into  his  joy  shall  they  be  introduced,  and  his  pre- 
mnee  they  shall  never  quit.  He  is  the  sun  of  the  world  which  shall 
be  their  joyous  abode,  and  amidst  the  irradiations  of  his  favour  they 
shall  forever  dwell.  Who  can  tell  what  communications  of  blessedness 
he  ihall  perpetually  convey  into  their  redeemed  and  purified  spirits,  or 
villi  what  rich  ana  boundless  stores  of  knowledge,  he  shall  fill  their 
expanded  and  ever  expanding  capacities !’  pp.  18,  19. 


The  fearful  pros 
eternity  and  iniinu 
terest  and  fidelity. 


I  prospect  of  the  impenitent,  as  arising 
immutability  of  God,  is  portrayed  with 


out  of  the 
equal  in- 


*  Never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  his  purposes  of  judgement  are  as 
immutable  as  his  purposes  of  mercy.  **  Hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  nut 
do  it?  hath  he  spoken  and  shall  he  not  bring  it  to  pass  ?  Has  he  not 
appointed  u  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  t 
Kft  not  the  heavens  and  earth  reserved  unto  fire,  against  the  day  of 
judgement,  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men  ?”  And  will  not  they  who 
are  unprepared  for  the  arrival  of  that  day,  with  unutterable  constern¬ 
ation  and  agony  of  despair,  “  say  to  the  rocks  and  to  the  mountains, 
Wl  on  us  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  ;  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is 
come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?”'  Ah,  with  what  upbraidings 
of  awakened  conscience,  and  with  what  gloomy  and  awful  forebodings, 
»illthey  then  reflect  on  the  eternity  and  immutability  of  God,*  when 
receive  that  tremendous  sentence : — “  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
®to  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  !”  Oli,  is 
at  present  a  possibility  of  escaping  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Will 
joonot  then  flee  from  that  wrath,  with  the  utmost  eagerness  of  anxiety? 
Will  you  not  Bee  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  you  in 
^  Oospel  ?  Blessed  be  the  Goa  of  love,  that  he  “  sent  not  his  Son 
™to  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him 
:  be  saved.  He  that  believeth  in  him  is  not  condemned ;  but  he 

lint  believetli  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed 
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in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  He  that  believeth  oq 
the  Son  hath  CTerlasting  life  :  but  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  thill 
not  ace  life  ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.”  ’  pp.  20,  21. 

The  ninth  Discourse,  which  treats  of  the  Divine  Patience, 
will  be  found  elocjueut  and  impressive  ;  it  is,  upon  th^  whole,  ui 
fiiir  a  specimen  ol  the  Aullior’s  talents,  as  any  one  in  the  volume. 

We  select  the  followin|jj  paragraph,  on  the  subject  of  Idolatry, 
as  supplying  an  illustration  of  the  guilt  of  man  and  the  for* 
hearance  of  God.  , 

*  And  has  there  been  a  less  conspicuous  exercise  of  Divine  Pa. 
tiance  to  our  world  since  the  period  of  the  Deluge?  Amidst  the  multi* 
plied  and  atlecting  indications  of  its  awful  depravity,  apparent  through, 
out  the  long  succession  of  its  ages,  Hx  your  thoughts  on  one  charac* 
teristic  feature— -on  one  with  which  ull  the  rest  have  been  intimatelj 
associated  —  I  mean  iV*  abominable  idolatry.  The  author  of  our  ! 
being — the  former  of  our  world — the  God  of  our  mercies — ^justljr 
claims  the  love  and  the  homage  of  every  heart  he  has  created,  and  | 
views,  with  deepest  indignation,  the  transference  of  that  homage  to 
any  competitor  for  his  throne.  Yet,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Job,  who 
liveil  probably  even  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  worship  of  the 
East  was  transformed  from  the  God  of  Heaven  to  the  luminaries  which 
Ilia  hands  had  formed.  The  very  ancestors  of  Abraham  were  them* 
selves  the  worshippers  of  idols.  Take,  then,  a  rapid  glance  of  the 
vile  idolatries  of  our  world,  from  that  period  to  our  own.  Associite 
together  in  your  minds  the  Moloch,  and  tlie  Paul,  and  the  Dagooof 
Canaan — with  the  Mars,  and  the  Venus,  and  the  Bacchus  of  Greece 
—with  the  V'^isbnoo,  and  the  Juggernaut,  and  the  Kalec  of  India— wKh 
the  horrid  idols  of  the  vast  empire  of  China— and  with  the  mis-shapefi 
lo^s  of  the  islanders  of  the  South.  Associate  these  in  your  miodii 
with  the  tliousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  imugiuury  deitiei, 
which  have  been,  in  other  countries  and  in  various  ages,  the  objecii 
of  idolatrous  adoration— ^thiiik  of  their  disgusting  forms  and  odiow 
characters ;  of  the  abominahle  rites  with  wliich  they  have  been  wor* 
shipped  \  and  of  the  scenes  of  oppression  and  extortion,  of  iiupuritj 
anu  of  blood,  which  the  precincts  of  tlieir  temples  have  presented  te 
the  eye  of  man,  and  which  the  interior  of  those  polluted  structurei 
has  presented  to  the  eye  of  Him  who  sceth  in  secret.  Think  of  tW 
continuance  of  this  awful  and  unhallowed  system,  with  ditferest 
degrees  of  turpitude  and  grossness,  from  the  days  of  Job  and  Abri- 
ham  to  the  present  hour.  And  then  form  your  conceptions  of  the 
Patience  of  that  God  wtio  has  exercised  long-suffering  and  forbesr* 
aucc  under  such  provocations  as  these.’  pp.  1^,  181. 

Mr.  B.'h  viewH  of  tlie  Sovereignty  of  (lod,  as  stated  in  the 
seventh  Discourse,  are  very  perspicuous,  and,  theologically 
considered,  very  correct  and  scriptural.  Had  he  treated  thn 
awful  feature  of  the  Divine  character  as  a  modification  of 
rioua  perfections,  rather  than  as  in  itself  a  separate  one,  we 
ahould  have  been  somewhat  better  }>leased.  The  subject,  bow* 
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erer,  is  handled  in  a  manner  so  decidedly  practical  and  spiri* 
tual.  that  we  consider  it  as  adapted,  in  no  ordinary  degree#  to 
the  great  ends  of  pnl|)it  instruction.  Not  having  room  for  fur¬ 
ther  extracts,  we  shall  present  to‘  our  readers  tlie  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  Discourse.  Tlie  text  is  taken  from  Luke  x.  24. ; 
frum  which  Mr.  B.  takes  occasion,  first,  to  consider  the  Nature 
of  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  ‘  By  the  Sovereignty  of  God,’  he 
observes,  ‘  I  understand,  not  merely  his  Supremacy,  but  also 
his  Prerogative  to  act  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure, 
without  assigning  to  his  creatures  the  reasons  of  his  pro¬ 
cedure.'  Having  given  this  definition,  our  Author  makes 
two  observations,  I’n  order  to  guard  against  any  misconception 
of  our  Lord's  meaning  in  the  text. —  1.  That  ‘  in  the  exercise 
of  Sovereignty,  the  Ruler  of  the  world  is  never  arbitrary  or 
‘capricious.' — 2.  '  That  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  or 
to  desire  that  the  principles  which  guide  the  Divine  pro^. 
cedure  should,  in  every  instance,  be  made  known  to  us.' 
Mr.  B.  then  proceeds,  secondly,  ‘  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
'  referring  to  the  Sovereignty  of  God  many  parts  of  the  Divine 
‘  procedure,  of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given :'  such  as, 
1.  *  The  unequal  distribution  of  the  bounties  of  Providence.' — 

.  *  The  great  diversities  of  natural  endow’ments.' — 3.  '  The 
disparities  of  early  education.' — 4.  ‘  The  differences  undeni¬ 
ably  existing  among  men  in  point  of  personal  religion.'  The 
doctrine  thus  stated,  is  employed — 1.  To  inculcate  gratitude 
for  the  gifts  of  God. — 2.  It  is  considered  as  a  preservative 
a^inst  j>ride. — 3.  The  Author  guards  his  hearers  against  those 
onscriptural  views  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God,  which  would  lx* 
derogatory  to  his  honour  and  inimical  to  our  peace. — 4.  He 
urges  the  exercise  of  the  most  obedient  submission  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  will. 

The  volume  bears,  on  every  page,  the  marks  of  care  in  the 
rompositiini,  and  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Divine 
truth.  Novelty,  considering  how  often  the  topic  had  been 
fully  discussed,  was  not  to  be  looked  for ;  but  we  consider  the 
Autlior  as  having  performed  a  very  acceptable  service  to  th*e 
public. 
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diciuisi,  who  transmutes  mould,  and  decay#  and  rust  to  gold. 
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Any  tuttor,  chip,  or  tVa^ncnt.  of  whalevt  r  inalciial,  »i>eH  iut^^ 
dijjnity  and  value,  if  it  be  only  Ibrtunate  enough  to  he  a  relic. 

A  file  of  old  newspapers,  if  they  he  hu«  old  enough,  or  eveim 
stack  of  old  Reviews,  if  their  ilnlness  and  petulance  he  u  cen¬ 
tury  old.  and  the  criticisms  toh  rahly  ohsolete,  shall  furnish  « 
fund  of  amusement.  What  then  will  he  the  estimation  in 
which  lucuhrations  of  a  more  enlightened  and  henignant  cha. 
racier  will  be  held,  when  pages  such  as  ours  shall  he  fondly 
dwelt  upon  by  future  antiquaries,  as  the  concentrated  wisdom 
of  a  distant  age,  and  the  merit  of  our  anonymous  labours  bhall 
he  divided  among  the  illustrious  names  which  shall  have  reached 
the  ear  of  posterity !  There  is  comfort  in  the  thought. 

These  ‘  relics  of  literature,*  as  they  are  termed  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  title,  though  many  of  them  are  relics  which  never 
belonged  to  literature, — they  are.  however,  nothing  the  less 
enriouK  or  precious  on  that  account ;  and  it  is  (piite  usual  to 
collect  relics,  and  to  fix  upon  a  name  for  them  afterwards— 
these  scraps  and  fragments  of  other  days  form  a  very  amusing 
portfolio.  ‘  In  making  the  selection,*  the  Editor  tells  us, 

*  he  has  been  as  anxious  to  avoid  the  dry  and  barren  teclinicalitiei  of 
bibliography  on  the  one  hand,  as  he  has  been  not  to  make  it  a  mere 
collection  of  '*  elegant  extracts*’  on  the  oilier,  lie  trusts,  however, 
that  there  will  be  found  soaic  articles  that  are  rare,  others  that  are 
curious,  and  many  that  are  interesting ;  and  should  there  he  a  few 
that  do  not  come  under  any  of  these  classes,  he  trusts  to  the  public 
indulgence  for  a  lenient  censure.  The  Editor  has  been  careful,  where- 
ever  it  was  in  his  power,  to  mention  the  source  whence  his  information 
has  been  derived.  The  several  articles  to  which  the  letter  A  is  sub¬ 
scribed,  were  collected  by  him  in  the  course  of  a  visit  which  he  paid 
to  the  United  States  of  America ;  of  these,  a  few  were  culled  from 
the  public  journals  of  .that  interesting  country,  and  others  were 
kindly  communicated  to  him  by  private  friends.’ 

As  a  specimen  of  these  Transatlantic  relics,  we  give  the 
following. 

‘  TOLERATION. 

•  (From  the  “Christian  Disciple,’’  an  American  PubUcaiion*) 

•  In  a  conversation  with  a  few  friends  on  church  government,  a 
clergyman  who  w.is  of  the  party  said,  “  No  one  was  entitled  to  id 
minister  the  offices  of  the  church,  who  had  not  received  eniicoptl 
ordination;  for  wherever  the  episcopal  succession  is  preserved,  tbe^ 
only  is  a  true  church.”— Nuila  ecclesia  sine  episcopo,**  Tcrtolliw- 

•  The  opinion  of  anotiier  gentleman  being  required,  he  replied, 
“  There  is  in  the  history  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  AmericSt  w 
anecdote  somewhat  analogous,  which,  with  permission^  I  will  read- 
Taking  down  a  book,  he  apparently  read  from  it;  but,  in  trulbi  tt* 
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pitted  from  memory  the  following  pleating  apologue  of  his  own  com- 


pOtltlOD. 


*  At  the  sun  was  hastening  to  cool  himself  in  the  placid  waters 
of  Lake  Erie,  Commeraoroonah,  ^hem  of  the  Tuscarorat,  sat  at 
the  door  of  his  wigwam,  scouring  his  red-rusted  scalping-knife.  Bam- 
barrah,  his  faithful  squaw,  was  preparing  hominee  for  the  supper  of 
her  lord ;  whilst  their  sons  were  striving,  who,  with  truest  aim,  could 
direct  the  tomahawk. 

«  “  At  this  interesting  moment,  three  envoys  approached,  bearing 
a  talk  from  Alpequot,  the  renowned  sachem  of  the  Chippewas,  which 
they  thus  delivered : 

I  «*  <  Brother,  when  the  great  Spirit  created  tobacco  for  the  solace 
of  red  men,  he  delivered  to  Animboonah,  father  of  the  Chippewas, 
a  torch,  which  he  had  lighted  at  the  great  day-star.  The  Cnippe- 
vas  liave  not  suffered  this  celestial  spark  to  be  extinguished ;  but  mm 
it  have  all  our  pipes  been  ignited  for  ninety-nine  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  hfly  moons.  This  therefore,  and  this  onluf  is  the  true  ca¬ 
nonical  fire;  all  other  is  unholy  and  damnable.  (A  belt  of  wampum.) 

*  **  *  Brother,  I  send  you  a  portion  of  this  sacred  hre,  presenred 
by  uninterrupted  succession,  that  with  it  you  may  light  your  pipe,  and 
diffuse  the  blessing  through  your  nation.  (A  belt  of  wampum.) 

Accept  this,  and  the  Chippewas  and  Tuscaroras  will  smoke 
together  the  calumet  of  peace,  as  long  as  the  Wabash  shall  pour  its 
silver  waters  into  the  dark  torrent  of  the  Ohio.  Reject  it,  and  in¬ 
stantly  shall  the  red  war-hatchet  be  dug  from  its  repose ;  and  the 
warriors  of  Tuscarora  shall  be  given  as  a  feast  to  the  sons  of  Anim¬ 
boonah.  ( A  belt  of  wampum. ) 

*  **  *  Decide !  for  Alpequot  will  suffer  no  pipe  to  be  smoked  that  is 
not  lighted  from  the  fire  uninterruptedly  derived  from  the  great  day^ 
tier'**  (Three  belts  of  wampum.) 

*  **  To  this  courtly  message,  Commemoroonah  returned  this  talk  : 

****  Brothers !  Chinquolinga,  my  grandfather,  whose  girdle  was 

always  hung  with  the  scalps  of  Chippew’as,  received  from  William 
fenn,  the  white  sachem,  an  amulet,  which  enables  us  to  draw  fire 
from  the  great  day-star.  With  this  the  Tuscaroras  are 
accustomed  to  light  their  pipes.  ( A  belt  of  wampum.) 

*  **  *  Our  young  men  are  expert  at  the  tomahawk;  our  squaws  are 
ingenious  at  roasting  prisoners ;  and  the  arm  of  Commemoroonah  has 
not  lost  its  vigour.’*  ’  (Three  belts  of  wampum.) 

*  **  In  the  succeeding  moon,  the  scouts  of  Tuscarora  gave  notice 
of  the  approach  of  Alpequot;  Commemoroonah  prepared  an  ambus¬ 
cade  ;  a  battle  was  fought ;  and  the  bones  of  the  Chippewas  now  lie 
bleaching  on  the  plains  of  Muskingum.”  *  pp.  71,2. 


An  original  letter  of  Washington's  to  the  Marquis  de  Chas- 
on  his  marriage  ;  a  humorous  paper  entitled  ‘  The  Scots- 
*  man  in  America and  some  very  tolerable  poetry,  will  be  found 
^  this  class  of  papers.  The  following  spirited  little  poem  is 
*l^ted  to  have  been  written  in  Bermuda. 
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•  THE  SNOW^SPIRIT. 

*  *  o  •  •  '  » 

«  Ko!  ne*er  did  the  wave  in  its  element  steep  r 

'  An  island  of  lovelier  cliarnis  ; 

It  blooms  in  the  ffiant  embrace  of  the  deep>  ,  , 

Like  Hebe  in  Hercules'  arms. 

*  The  tint  of  vour  bowers  is  balm  to  the  e)'c. 

Their  melody  balm  to  the  ear ; 

But  the  fiery  planet  of  day  is  too  nigh, 

And  the  snow-spirit  never  comes  here. 

'  The  down  from  his  wings  is  as  white,  as  the  pearl 
Th^  Kpt  for  their  cabinet  stole, 

And  It  iulis  on  the  green  earth,  as  melting,  my  girl, 

Ai  a  murmur  oi'  thine  on  the  soul. 

*  Then  fly  to  the  clime  where  he  pillows  the  death. 

As  he  cradles  the  birth,  of  the  year ; 

Brl^t  are  your  bowers  and  balmy  your  breath, 

But  the  snow-spirit  never  comes  here. 

*  How  sweet  to  behold  liim,  when,  borne  on  the  gale, 

And  brightening  the  bosom  of  mom. 

He  flings,  like  the  priest  of  Diana,  a  veil 
0>r  the  brow  of  each  virginal  thorn. 

*  But  tliink  not  tlie  veil  he  so  chillingly  casts. 

Is  die  veil  of  a  vestal  severe  : 

No,  no  !  you  will  see  what  a  moment  it  lasts, 

Should  the  snow-spirit  ever  come  here. 

*  Then  fly  to  his  region,  la^  open  his  zone, 

And  he’ll  ween  all  his  brilliancy  dim. 

To  think  that  a  bosom  as  white  as  his  own. 

Should  not  melt  in  the  day-beam  like  him. 

*  Oh  !  lovely  the  print  of  those  delicate  feet. 

On  his  luminous  path  will  appear : 

Fly  !  fly !  my  beloved,  this  island  is  sweet, 

But  the  enow-spirit  cannot  come  here.*  p.  75. 

Some  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester  are  given,  transcribed 
from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  *  to  shew  the  many 

*  amiable  features  which  distinguished  the  domestic  character* 
of  that  great  wit  and  great  libertine.  They  do  not  shew- this 
quite  so  clearly  as  they  do,  that  he  had  an  affectionate  and  de¬ 
voted  wife,  whom  Ive  seems  to  have  loved  after  a  iashion, 
though  he  neglected  her.  But  he  writes  to  her  to  shew,  hs 
savs,  that  *  I  myself  have  a  sense  of  what  tlie  method  of  ay 
'  fife  seems  so  utterly  to  contradict.*  And  again,  ‘  It.  wcri 
'  very  unreasonable  should  1  not  love  you,  while  1  believe  yoji 

*  a  deserving  good  creature.’  To  some  persons,  such  '  con- 
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*  fessions  and  apologies/  which  almost  every  libertine  is  reedy 
to  make  between  the  (its,  may  seem  to  aggravate^  father  than 
it)  extenuate  bis  polite  ill-usage.  The  strongest  palliation, 
i)erhaps,  is  supplied  by  the  political  motives  which  seem  to  havo’ 
blended  with  his  love  of  pleasure,  in  attaching  him  to  a  profli* 
Qute  court,  where  w  it  and  debauchery  were  indispensible  qua- 
lidcations  of  a  favourite.  One  of  his  notes  is  couched  intliese 
kingular  terms. 

‘  Dear  Wife. 

•  I  have  no  news  for  you,  but  that  London  grows  very  tiresome, 
tnd  1  long  to  see  you ;  but  things  are  now  reduced  to  that  extremity  ^ 
oD  all  sides,  that  a  man  dares  not  turn  his  back  for  fear  of  being 
banged :  an  ill  accident,  to  be  avoided  by  all  prudent  persons,  and 
therefore  by  *  Your  humble  Servant,  '  * 

*  Rochester.* 


In  iinotber,  he  uses  these  expressions : 


*  Sogreatea  disproportion  betwixt  our  desires,  and  what  is  or*' 
diined  to  content  them  I  But  you  will  say  this  is  pride  and  madnws; 
for  there  are  those  so  intirely  satisfyed  with  theire  shares  ip  this 
worlde,  that  theire  wishes  and  theire  thoughts  have  not  a  farther  • 
prospect  of  felicity  and  glory.  Ill  tell  you,  were  that  man's  soule 
uck  t  in  a  body  Htt  for  it,  bee  were  a  dogg  that  could  count  any  thing ! 
a  benehtt  obtain'd  with  flattery,  fear,  and  service. 

Is  there  a  man,  ye  gods,  whom  I  doe  hate, 

Dependance  and  attendance  bee  hit  fate ; 

Let  him  be  busy  still,  and  in  a  crowde. 

And  very  much  a  slave,  and  very  proude.' 

The  following  *  curious  letter/  is  of  a  rather  diflerent  kind  :  , 
It  is  suited  to  have  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Gold-  • 
wyr,  a  surgeon  of  Salisbury. 


•  To  Mr.  Edward  Goldwyr,  at  his  House  in  the  Close  of  Salii- 
biiry. 

‘  Sir, 

*  Being  informed  that  you  are  the  only  surgeon  in  this  city  (or 
county]  that  anatomises  men,  and  I  being  under  the  unhappy  cir-  ’ 
esmstance,  and  in  a  very  mean  condition,  would  gladly  live  as 'long  ' 
V 1  can ;  but,  by  all  appearance,  I  am  to  be  executed  next  March  ; 
n*xmg  no  friends  on  earth  that  will  Speak  a  word  to  save  my  llfb,‘  'nor  ‘ 

me  a  morsel  of  bread  to  keep  life '  and  soul  together  until  that  * 
^  day :  so,  if  you  will  vouchsafe  to  come  hither,  I '  will  gladly  sell  * 
ywi  my  body,  (being  whole  and  sound,)  to  be  ordered  at'  your  dli-  * 
^00,  knowing  that  it  will  rise  again  at  tlie  gcnerid  resurrection,’  as 
*dl  from  your  house  as  from  the  grave.  Your  answer.  Sir,  will  * 
1"^  oblige.  Youii,  Ac.  ; 

‘ FiihcTton- Anger  Gaol,  ■  .  •  ■  Janies  Brooke.  •' 

•  Oct.  3,  1736.’ 


3()2.  Collet’s  Heins  of  Uteratu/r. 

•  TaU;in)i'  of  prisons,  tlie  following  lines  lire  some  of  the 
l)est  which  were  ever  cut  upon  glass  :  they  are  said  to  h»ve 
been  left  as  a  memorial  on  the  window  of  his  cell,  by  % 
gentleman  who,  in  1715,  passed  some  time  in  prison. 

*  That  which  the  world  miscals  a  gaol, 

A  private  closet  is  to  me, 

Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail, 

And  innocence  my  liberty.* 

Some  entertaining  specimens  are  given  of  a  mauuscript 
diary  which  the  Kditor  rescued  from  the  trunk-makers.  Wc 
make  room  for  an  article  or  two. 

.  ‘July  27.— Sir  John  Murray,  late  secretary  to  the  Pretender,  wai, 
on  Thursday  night,  carried  off  by  a  party  of  strange  men,  from  t 
house  in  Denmark-street,  near  St.  Giles’s  Church,  where  he  bis 
Jived  some  time. 

*  Tile  following  explanation  of  this  curious  affair  appears  in  a  paper 
of  this  morning : 

Sir,  Friday,  4  o’clock. 

*  **  As  your  profession  renders  you  the  innocent  instrument  of 
imposing  upon  the  world  the  guilty  falsehoods  of  anonymous  writen, 
it  will  do  you  credit  and  me  justice,  to  open  the  eyes  of  your  readers, 
whoac  judgments  arc  misled  by  a  malicious  representation  of  the 
supposed  enlevement  of  sir  John  Murray,  The  tender  bunds  of  filial 
artection,  joined  to  a  friendly  sympathy,  arc  coercive  motives  to  in¬ 
duce  me  to  take  every  step  that  might  prevent  an  insane  parent  from 
exposing  himself  to  the  people,  in  a  state  which  renders  him  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  contemptible,  ns  his  former  conduct  has  made  him  criminal 
before  them.  To  this  eB’ect,  every  delicate  and  legal  step  was  taken; 
nor  would  the  most  distant  knowledge  of  his  unhappy  situation  have 
transpired,  hut  from  the  malevolence  of  your  anonymous  authon, 
who  arc  induenced  to  propagate  their  infamous  falsehoods,  from  being 
witliheld  in  the  execution  of  their  several  projects,  of  imposing  upon 
his  weakness,  and  preying  upon  his  substance,  of  which  they  and 
their  coadjutors  have  already  experienced  the  douceurs. 

*  “  Let  your  readers  therefore  know,  that  a  peace-officer,  hia  two 
sons,  and  two  servants,  (neitlier  ruffians  nor  bravoes)  unarmed,  and 
without  violence,  attended  him,  and  prevailed  upon  nim  to  leave  a 
house,  where  the  meanest  mechanics  of  different  denominations  grati¬ 
fied  their  curiosity,  and  boasted  of  interviews  with  mad  secretary 
Murray :  the  neighbourhood  of  which  house,  the  very  day  be  re¬ 
moved,  were  spectators  of  his  insanity  in  the  streets ;  that  they  neither 
rushed  Into,  but  were  peaceably  admitted  into  hi6apartment,nor  bound, 
nor  put  a  straight  waistcoat  upon,  nor  extorted  a  cry  from  him ;  tb^ 
the  neighbourhood  were  neither  alarmed  nor  apprised  of  the  affair,  ’fill 
tome  time  afier  the  coach  led  it;  nor  would  have  been  to,  but. 
through  Uie  means  of  his  late  landlady :  that  he  was,  wiili  cv^/ 
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mirk  ut*  teuderness  and  respect,  conveyed  to,  and  placed  under  the 
esre  of  Dr.  Battle ;  and  give  them,  if  you  please,  for  authority,  the 
nime  of  ‘  “  Your  humble  servant, 

“  Kobert  Murray-** 

*  January  H. — The  great  bell  at  St.  Paul’s  tolled  this  morning,  for  the 
death  of  llie  princess  dowager  of  Wales.  In  her  last  interview  with  the 
king,  she  wrung  Ins  hand  very  hard,  and  in  words  to  this  effect  took 
her  leave  of  him.  “  My  dear  son,  you  are  the  king  of  a  great  people  ; 
be,  if  possible,  the  king  of  a  happy  one;  study  the  real  welfare  of 
vour  subjects,  not  the  wishes  of  the  factious;  and  may  you  gain  a 
brighter  crow-n  in  heaven,  than  that  which  I  leave  you  on  earth  !’* 

*  January  22. — Died  in  Emanuel  hospital,  Mrs.  Wyndimore,  cousin 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Williarr.  III.  as  well  as  of  queen  Anne.  Strange 
revolution  of  fortune  !  that  the  cousin  of  two  queens  should,  for  fifty 
years,  be  supported  by  charity  ! 

‘January  31. — Died,  Henry  Cromwell,  Esq.  great  grandson  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  of  illustrious  memory. 

*  May  19. — Dreadful  fire  at  Amsterdam.  The  great  theatre  of 
this  city  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  thirty-one  ‘persons  have 
wrished  in  the  conflagration.  The  fate  of  Mr.  Jacob  de  Neufville 
Van  Lennep  and  his  lady  is  particularly  deplored.  In  the  rush  which 
every  one  made  to  escape  from  the  flames,  Mr.  Lennep  lost  hold  of 
his  wife,  and  was  carried  forward  in  spite  of  himself,  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger.  So  great,  however,  was  his  affection  for  his  wife,  that  he 
was  heard  to  declare,  that  unless  she  too  were  rescued,  he  must  perish 
with  her.  Accordingly,  he  forced  his  way  back  into  the  house, 
ofi'ering,  aloud,  fifty  thousand  crowns  to  any  one  who  would  assist  in 
saving  her ;  but  vain  were  all  his  efforts.  Next  morning,  the  wife 

'  and  husband  were  dug  from  the  ruins,  locked  in  each  other's  arms ! 

*  1774',  April  4. — Died,  Dr.  Oliver  Cioldsmith.  Deserted  is  the 
Village  ;  the  Traveller  hath  laid  him  down  to  rest ;  the  Good  Natured, 
Man  is  no  more  ;  lie  Stoops  but  to  Conquer  ;  the  Vicar  hath  per¬ 
formed  his  sad  office  ;  it  is  a  mournful  lesson,  from  which  the  Hermit 
may  essay  to  meet  the  dread  tyrant  with  more  than  Roman  fortitude. 

*  May. — Died,  at  llagley,  in  Worcestershire,  my  old  acquaintance 
John  Tice.  He  had  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five.  His  life  was  one  of  ease  and  comfort.  The  greatest 
misfortune  (as  he  lately  declared)  which  had  ever  befallen  him,  was 
the  death  of  his  oa/y  friend  lord  Lyttleton.  He  took  that  loss  so  much 
to  heart,  that  he  never  left  his  room  after  until  his  death.*  pp.  S06-}2. 

But  there  is  no  end  to  giving  extracts  from  such  a  multi¬ 
farious  medley  ;i8  the  nreseiit.  These  may  suffice  as  a  sample. 
We  will  own  that  we  nave  found  the  volume  highly  amusing 
after  dinner,  and  have  been  pleased  with  the  perfect  unaffected¬ 
ness  of  the  Compiler.  There  are  no  antiquarian  airs  about  him, 
no  pretence  to  extensive  reading,  no  oracular  dicta  respecting 
*nen  and  things ;  and  if  the  volume  displays  no  great  research,-— 
scarcely  enough,  we  fear,  to  entitle  Mr.  Collet  to  add  F.A.S. 
lo  his  A,M.— it  contains,  upon  the  whole,  much  that  is  in- 
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tcresting,  with  less  refuse  than  usually  poes  to  make  up  similar 
compilations. — We  thought  we  had  disniivssed  the  volume; 
but  tlie  following  paper  has  caught  our  eye,  and  as  it  seemt 
quite  as  good  as  a  great  deal  that  is  found  in  the  Scotch 
novels,  we  shall  make  room  for  it. 

‘  ••  WE  HAVE  A  DOUGLAS  YET/’ 

A  Dialogue. 

•  The  following  lively  effusion  on  the  result  of  the  famous  Douglv 
cause,  appeared  imui^iately  after  that  event  in  several  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  newspapers.  It  has  strong  claims  to  preservation,  not  only  for 
its  natural  simplicity  and  humour,  but  as  a  picture  of  the  general  e&- 
ttltation  with  which  the  success  of  “  The  Douglas”  was  hailed  by 
the  Scottish  nation  at  large.  The  Author  is  unknown.  It  was  iolro^ 
duced  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated,  Lochwinoch,  April 
17,  1769. 

‘  — — “  And  we  too,  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  re¬ 
joiced  exceedingly  to  hear  that  Mr.  Douglas  was - his  moiher'i 

ton  !  Our  sayings  and  doings  upon  this  occasion,  were  many,  great, 
and  various.  A  modern  quarto  could  not  contain  the  half  of  them. 
I  send  you  only  one  scene  betwixt  two  of  our  old  women.  It  was 
taken  down  with  care  by  an  able  hand  who  was  ear  witness  of  the 
confabulation. - ”  1  am,  &c.” 

‘  DIALOGUE. 

•  f  Elspeth  sola^  looking  through  a  broken  pane  of  her  windim,) 

•  What  can  a’  this  mean  f  The  bells  fa’n  a  ringen  !  tbe  drums  fa’s 
a  beatten  !  the  pipes  fa’n  a  playen  !  the  colours  flycn  !  and  a*  the  folk 
young  and  auld,  rinnen  wi’  their  guns !  What  can  it  be  ?  I  hae  seen 
nae  sic  sight,  nae  sic  hurly-burly,  sin  Marr's  year !  It  canna  be 
tlie  king  o’  France  and  the  Pretender  landed  again,  for  the  folks  are 
a’  in  a  joyfu’  mood.  It  maun  be  some  rejoicing  about  the  King  of 
Prussia.  It  canna  be  that  neither,  for  its  lang  sin  we  heard  aught 
aboot  him.  Pauli  may  hae  beat  the  French,  or  cablens  Wilks,  that 
sinfu’  fallow',  bang'd  himsel.  It  maun  surely  be  some  kind  o’  newt 
frae  our  laird  at  parliament.  Wives,  weans,  lads,  lasses,  auld  and 
young,  a’  o’  fit ! 

*  Enter  Janet, 

•  Jan,  (To  herself  as  she  enters,)  That  was  ane  and  a  half  wi’  • 
witness  I  Awa’  wi’  my  whiskey !  Awa’  wi’  the  tow  frae  my  very  rock! 
The  very  carded  tow  frae  ray  rock  I  But  heal  be  his  heart,  he  is  sy 
for  his  kintry.  (To  Elspeth,)  I’m  e’en,  Elspeth,  comen  herplea  bet 
wi*  my  cards  to  dawt  the  naps  out  o*  a  pickle  mair  o’t.  What  a  soupls 
trick,  trow  ye,  has  tliat  loon,  Rab-my-oyc,  played  me?  Is  he  nse^ 
aff  wi’  my  tow  for  colfin,  and  to  the  cross  wi*  my  graybeard  o 
whiskey  ? 

•  Els,  Wi’  your  graybeard  o*  whiskey,  say  ye  ? 

•  Jan,  Ay,  wi*  my  three-pint  graybeard  o'  whiskey»  and  in  • 
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guiJ  (Irink  tlie  parliament  and  Douf^lat^  who  hat  win  hit 

plea  ^  ‘ 

*  Eli*  Say  ye  me  sne  ?  Say  ye  me  ste,  woman  ?  Hat  Donglae  win 
hifplca*^  11  at  the  parliament  at  London  ^i*en  Douglas  his  plcai? 
Fair  t'a'  them !  Fair  fa’  them,  Janet!  Oh,  Janet,  Janet,  fair  fm*  taem  ! 
(iVerps.)  Oh  Janet,  Janet,  Janet ! 

t  Jan.  O  £l^peth,  yes !  O  dear  ay,  yes  !  Douglas  has  e'en  at  last 
got  the  better  o'  them  I  Ah  Elspeth  !  Poor  man!  Ay,  aye  !  {both 
wffp.) 

*  EU.  O  Janet ! 

«  Jan.  O  Elspeth  ! 

*  Els.  Janet,  Janet,  ay,  ay  ! 

‘  Jfln.  Yes,  Elspeth  I  O  ay  woman !  ay  ay!  you  and  I  ha'e  seen 
auld  times  !  Monny  monny  changes  !  monny  changes  ! 

*  EU.  Ay,  changes,  woman  !  But  O  ye  ha’e  gi'en  me  a  glad  heart ! 
Ii  it  true  \  Can  it  be  true  ?  1  fear  it  meikle  I 

*  Jan.  True  1  As  true's  the  sin's  in  the  litt.  It's  in  black  and  white 
frse  Edinburgh. 

*  EU.  BlacK  and  while  frae  Edinburgh  !  frae  Edinburgh,  say  ye  ? 
We  manna  think  a’s  gospel  that  comes  note  frae  Edinburgh.  Baith 
hii  fdither  and  mither  war  ta'on  fra  him,  woman,  at  Edinburgh ! 

'  *  Jan.  Tliafs  o'er  true,  Elspeth  ;  but  there's  gi^id  and  ill  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  as  well's  in  ither  spats.  I  hae  some  liking  yet  for  Edinburgh, 
for  a’  that's  happened,  cho’  I  ne'er  saw  it.  Our  kings  lived  there, 
woman  ;  and  our  John's  plea  about  the  maillen  is  there,  ye  ken.  He 
hM  win  it  woman,  nae  fewer  than  nine  times !  But  was  na*t  droll, 
tkst  ere  it  bad  been  there  twa  months,  his  ain  roan  o'  law  threeped 
liii  name  was  Andrew!  Andrew  was  Arthur's  second  son.  The 
'  land,  ye  ken,  was  neither  conquest  nor  purchase,  but  heritage ;  for  it 
cine  by  Arthur's  step  father's  britiicr  Thomas,  and  sae  Fa’s  to  the 
luld  son,  and  had  our  John  been  Andrew,  he  would  ne’er  ha'e  seen* 
I  hair  o't. 

*  EU.  Gin  ye  lose  as  aft’s  ye  ha’e  wdn,  ye’ll  rue  that  e'er  ye  tried  it. 
But  0,  Janet,  are  ye  sure  Douglas  has  win  ? 

*  Jan.  Scripture,  Elspeth !  downright  Scripture!  (a  volley  at  the 
tfoss.)  Do  ye  hear  that  ?  Do  ye  hear  them  now  ? 

*  EU.  The  guns  !  huzza  !  huzza  I  huzza  1  The  drums!  Thank  heaven 

there’s  still  a  Douglas  in  our  land.  O  how  1  like  the  king,  the  nor- 
lisment,  and  the  gallant  name  of  Dougliu  !  But  was  na’t  a  filthy 
tnck  to  take  awa*  the  eleven  days  That  was  a  wicked  thing,  Jaoot ; 
that  was  a  wicked  thing,  to  change  our  terms,  our  fairs,  our  markets  ; 
to  change  the  very  Sunday  to  anithcr  day  !  1  wish  the  land  may  be 

forgi'en.  1  now  heartily  forgi’e  them.  Douglas,  Douglas,  makes  up 
for  a’ ! 

*  Jan.  But,  Elspeth,  what  shall  I  tell  ye  ?  Was  nae  Piercie  his 
rteeve  friend  ? 

*  EU.  Piercie,  quothye  ?  Picrcie  his  friend  i  Eh  !  womani  was 
Qt  that  brave,  gallant,  o’  noble  Piercie  ?  Let  it  ne'er  be  heard  that 


*  Alluding  to  the  alteration  from  the  old  to  the  new  style 
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Piercie  proved  his  friend,  when  Scotland  proved  his  fae !  But  come, 
cast  awa*  your  cards,  and  lets  ha’e  a  pint  to  the  king,  parllannent,  and 
noble  name  o*  Douglas  :  nor  shall  we  forget  Piercie  his  gallant  friend. 
{A  cheer  at  the  cross,)  Huzza  !  huzza  !  huzza  !  ( Elspeth  re/)eats  after 
them,)  Three  huzzas,  Janet.  Bless  their  honest  sauls!  A*8  right  now; 
this  kintry  will  yet  stand  !  I  now  forgie  the  very  Union  ifsel !  But 
Janet,  let’s  first  hirple  out  and  see  the  fun,  then  we  shall  hue  a  warm 
hicker  o*  the  best  o’t.  (In  going  out^  both  sing  in  turn,) 

‘  “  Lord  Dougins  on  a  milk-white  steed,  ' 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 

Rode  foremost  of  the  company. 

Whose  armour  shone  like  gold.  Sec,**  * 

There  are  some  typographical  errors  which  oitglit  to  have 
Ik  cii  noticed.  A  very  gross  one  occurs  at  page  201 :  *  Quanto 
'  iniiuis  est  cum  refigius*  6ic,  for  rehqnih.  Prefixed  to  the 
volume  is  a  large  folding  plate  containing  forty-six  autogrd|)lis 
of  royal,  noble,  and  otherwise  illustrious  personages. 


Art.  VII.  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  f.cap  Svo. 

pp.  20).  Price  5s.  London.  1.822.  ^ 

E  have  for  some  time  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  notice 

this  strange  production.  As  a  biographical  romance,  ia 
which  light  we  were  at  first  led  to  consider  it,  the  volume 
contains  so  much  that  is  objectionable  and  positively  dis¬ 
gusting,  that  we  should  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  give 
It  a  place  in  our  pages.  But  as  it  aspires  to  the  chai-acterof 
a  medical  document,  we  cannot  altogether  pass  it  over.  An 
unauthenticated  statement  like  the  present,  could  not,  indeed, 
be  safely  assumed  as  data  for  any  conclusion  of  a  scientific 
kind.  The  veracity  and  the  competency  of  the  witness,  would 
require  to  be  first  ascertained  ;  and  in  the  present  case, 
Ruperadded  to  the  usual  fallaciousness  of  the  accounts  fur¬ 
nished  by  patients  of  themselves,  we  have  the  uncertainty 
arising  from  the  patient  s  being  an  opium  drunkard,  and  his* 
discovering,  notwithstanding  hfs  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
article,  great  ignorance  of  his  subject. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  he  should  have  chosen  to  de¬ 
signate  himself  as  an  ()pium-ff//cr.  From  all  that  appears  in 
the  narrative,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  he  ever 
ate  a  grain  of  opium  in  his  life.  Had  he  called  himself  an 
F'nglisn  laudanum-drinker,  the  title  of  the  volume  might  have 
been  less  attractive,  but  it  would  have  corresponded  to  the 
fact.  All  his  debauches  appear  to  have  been  committed  with 
the  tincture  of  opium,  never  with  the  solid  substance.  In  only 
one  place,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  is  there  any  reference  to  his 
having  at  any  time  made  use  of  the  crude  0)>iuin.  It  occurs 
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at  |).  132,  where  he  suites  that  he  presented  a  quantity  large 
enough  to  kill  three  dragoons  and  their  horses,  to  a  Malay, 
who  bolted  the  whole  at  a  mouthful.  If  this  anecdote  be  fact, 
the  Writer  is,  after  all,  by  his  own  shewing,  quite  a  moderate 
performer,  in  comparison.  Garcias,  in  his  history  of  Drugs 
and  Spices,  informs  us,  however,  of  a  person  who  took  ten 
drams  of  opium  every  day  without  experiencing  any  incon¬ 
venience.  Zeviani  mentions  another  individual  who  ate  half 
a  pound  of  opium  daily  with  equal  impunity,  which  is  nearly 
as  much  of  the  solid  substance  as  our  Autfior  ever  consumed 
of  the  tincture.  His  utmost  excess  was  8000  drops  a  day, 
making,  according  to  the  calculation  of  his  oracle,  Dri  Buchan, 
320  grains  of  opium  ;  but,  calculated  according  to  the  London 
College  of  Physicians,  they  would  amount  only  to  2104  grains, 
which  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  Miistapha,  the  Smyrna  Opium- 
eater,  in  swallowing  three  drams  of  it  daily,  had  quite  as 
much  of  the  pernicious  drug  in  his  stomach  at  one  time  as 
our  English  laudanum-drinker. 

From  the  Preliminary  Confessions,  we  learn,  that  the  Author 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  parents  early  in  life,  and  was 
left  to  the  care  of  four  guardians.  He  appears  to  have  been 
at  first  spoiled,  and  afterwards  neglected.  He  begins  his 
career  as  a  run-a-way  school  boy,  and  we  tind  him  a  premature 
dotard  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  One  cloudless  morning  in 
July,  he  eloped  from  school,  with  twelve  guineas  in  liis  purse; 
an  English  poet  in  one  pocket,  nine  plays  of  Euripides  in  the 
other,  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  his  tnink  carried  by  a  groom. 
He  directed  his  course  to  North  Wales,  where  he  wandered* 
about  for  some  time  in  Denbighshire,  Merionethshire,  and  Caer-* 
narvonshire.  Having  at  length  spent  his  all  money,  he  lived* 
on  charity  and  blackberries,  till,  weary  of  this  meagre  diet,  he‘ 
at  length,  ‘  by  means  which,*  he  says,  ‘  I  must  omit  for  want* 
‘  oj  room'  contrived  to  transfer  himself  to  London.  We  pass 
over  the  disgusting  detail  of  his  unfortunate  life  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  which,  w  ith  an  excursion  to  Eton  and  Bristol,  and  the 
account  of  his  fruitless  attempts  to  borrow  money  of  Jews, 
occupy  full  forty  pages  of  these  Confessions.  Had  the  Author 
possessed  any  regard  for  the  decencies  of  society,  these  pages 
would  never  have  seen  the  light. 

*  Suddenly,*  an  opening  is  made  for  reconciliation  with  his 
friends.  Our  hero  quits  London  for  a  remote  part  of  England, 
and  after  some  time,  proceeds  to  *  the  University.’  Whether 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  reader  is  left  to  guess.  •  In  the 
autumn  of  1804,  being  in  London,  he  commences  the  use  of 
the  baneful  drug.  His  introduction  to  it,  w'e  shall  give  in  his 
own  words.  - 
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•  From  an  early  age  1  had  been  accustomed  to  wash  my  bend  ia 
cold  water  at  least  once  a  day :  being  suddenly  seized  with  tooth, 
ache,  1  attributed  it  to  some  relaxation  caused  by  an  accideotsl 
intermission  of  that  practice ;  jumped  out  of  bed  ;  plunged  my  het^ 
into  a  bason  of  cold  water ;  and  with  hair  thus  wetted  went  to  sleep. 
The  next  morningi  as  I  need  hardly  say,  I  awoke  with  excruciatiag 
rheumatic  pains  of  the  head  and  face,  from  which  1  had  hardly  soy 
respite  for  about  twenty  days.  On  the  twenty-first  day,  1  think  it 
was,  and  on  a  Sunday,  that  I  went  out  into  the  streets ;  rather  to 
run  away,  if  possible,  from  my  torments,  than  with  any  distinct 
purpose.  i)y  accident  I  met  a  college  acquaintance  who  recom¬ 
mended  opium.' 

Induced  by  this  recommendation,  he  juirchased  some  lau¬ 
danum  in  a  driip:gist*8  shop  in  Oxford  street,  and,  on  arriring 
nt  his  lodgings,  ‘  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  the  quantity 

*  prescribed.*  How  much,  he  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
inform  us ;  but  goes  off  into  a  sort  of  rhapsody,  in  exceeding 
bad  taste,  for  a  couple  of  pages,  talking  of  ‘  an  upheaving 

*  of  the  inner  spirit*  and  ‘  an  apocalypse  of  the  world  within,’ 
in  language  which  seems  itself  run  mad.  He  then  proceeds, 
in  a  dogmatizing  strain,  to  athrm,  that  *  all  that  has  hitherto 

*  been  written  on  the  subject  of  opium,  whether  by  travellers  in 

*  Turkey,  or  by  professors  of  medicine  ex  cathedra,  is  lies!  lies! 

*  lies !’  ‘  Worthy  doctors,  stand  aside,  and  allow  me  to  lecture 

*  on  this  matter.*  Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  helium. 
We  are  all  attention.  Quid  diguum  tauto  Jcret  hie  prumissor 
hiatu? — First  of  all,  ‘reader,  assure  yourself,  tueo  pericuh, 

*  that  no  (piantity  of  opium  ever  did,  or  can  produce  intoxk 

*  cation.*  Kccolo  I  there  he  is — Jove  1  Such,  he  informs  us, 

‘  is  the  doctrine  of  the  true  cliurch  on  the  subject  of  opium; 
‘  of  w  hich  cliurch,’  he  adds,  ‘  I  acknowledge  nivself  to  be  the 

*  only  member — the  alpha  and  the  oihega.*  Tliis  idle  misap¬ 
plication  of  Scripture  language  is  as  unmeaning  ns  it  is  profane. 
At  least,  if  it  means  any  thing,  it  can  iinjily  nothing  less 
than  that  the  Writer,  as  he  was  the  first  to  broach,  so,  will  be 
Uie  last  to  maintain  the  doctrine  in  question  ;  that,  from  its 
very  absurdity,  it  will  die  with  its  originator.  But  if,  when 
tired  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Sclielling,  our  Author  will  turn  to 
Brucker’s  *'  Historia  Critica  l^hilosophiae,**  he  will  find  that  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  invent  a  new  absurdity,  as  to  discover 
an  important  truth :  his  statement  has  neither  novelty  nor  accu* 
mev  to  recommend  it.  Orfilu,  in  his  Treatise  on  Poisons, 
says  :•  ‘  Nous  n’ailmettons  pas  qu*il  y  ait  identlte  d’action 
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t  putre  ropiuiii  et  les  liqueurs  spiritueuses  employees  j\  forte 
‘  dose.’  ‘  Quelquefois,*  he  says,  in  another  place,  *  il  produit 

•  une  excitation  Ires-intense/  That  this  excitement  amounts  to 
intoxication  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  can 
vouch  most  unequivocally,  from  instances  which  have  come 
under  our  personal  obsenation.  We  have  seen  a  man  reeling, 
stairirering,  and  talking  nonsense  from  the  effects  of  opium, 
which  we  think  rniite  enough  to  warrant  any  man’s  calling 
another  drunk.  But  what  says  this  Lecturer  of  the  Faculty 
as  to  intoxication  ?  It  is,  he  says,  and  ought  to  be  restricteti 
as  ‘  the  expression  for  a  specific  sort  of  excitement  connected 

*  with  certain  diagnostics.’  Ant  insanit  homo  nut  versus  facit. 
We  smell  the  opium  here.  With  such  a  definition,  a  man 
might  truly  be  said  to  be  drunk  with  green  tea,  or  a  beef-steak, 
or  even  cold  mutton  ;  for  each  of  these  produces  a  specific 
sort  of  excitement  connected  with  certain  diagnostics.  But  let 
us  see  how  his  assertion  tallies  with  facts.  At  page  99,  he 
acknowledges  having  met  with  one  person,  and  he  was  a  sur¬ 
geon,  who  drank  laudanum  as  well  as  himself,  and  ‘  who  bore 
‘  evidence  to  its  intoxicating  power,’  such  as  staggered  even 
our  Author’s  incredulity.  The  Surgeon’s  enemies  charged 
him  with  talking  nonsense :  the  Surgeon’s  friends  admitted 
the  fact,  and  assigned  as  the  reason,  that  he  was  constantly 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  from  opium.  The  honest  Surgeon 
is  thus  made  to  speak  for  himself: 

*  **  I  will  maintain,”  said  he,  ”  that  I  do  talk  nonsense  ;  and  se¬ 
condly,  1  will  maintain  that  I  do  not  talk  nonsense  upon  principle,  or 
with  any  view  to  proht,  but  solely  and  simply,”  said  he,  “  solely  and 
bimply, — solely  and  simply,  (repeating  it  three  times  over,)  because 
I  am  drunk  with  opium  ;  and  that  daily.*’  ’ 

Thi  s  we  should  have  thought  a  clincher  suificient  to  con¬ 
vince  or  silence  the  most  pertinacious  sceptic.  But  our  Writer 
is  not  in  the  least  shaken  by  it.  He  contends,  that  his  experi¬ 
ence  was  greater  than  the  Surgeon's  by  7000  drops  a  day.  Had 

been  greater  by  seventy  thousand  drops,  his  experience 
would  avail  as  little  in  the  argument  as  his  definition;  for 
every  day’s  experience  shews,  that  the  quantity  which  is  aimdy 
Mifficient  to  intoxicate  one  man,  will  produce  little  or  no  effect 
upon  another.  We  have  seen  a  sexagenarian  who,  for  twenty 
years  of  her  life,  had  drunk  a  bottle  of  whiskey  every  day. 
We  have  seen  her  uncork  the  bottle,  and  drink  out  its  contents, 
portihus  xicibus,  in  eight  hours,  without  evincing  any  symptom 
whatever  of  intoxication.  As  well  might  this  aged  toper 
uiaintain,  that  whiskey  never  does,  and  never  can,  produce  in¬ 
toxication  ;  although  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  we 
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Khould  have  little  coiuumnd  over  eitlier  our  head  or  our  feel, 
were  we  to  entrunt  our  stomach  with  a  Tourth  of  the  dose.  W’e 
are  disposed  to  believe,  however,  that  laudaiuiiu  produced 
something  very  near  intoxication  in  our  Author  hiuLself ;  for 
lie  confesses  (p.  109).  that  it  sent  him  wandering  forth,  on  Sa¬ 
turday  nights,  to  all  the  markets  among  the  poor,  and  to  the 
Opera-house  amon|T  the  Italian  girls.  What  else  would  have 
been  the  conduct  of  a  .lack  Tar  half  seas  over  ? 

Our  Opium-eater  next  denies  that  tlie  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  this  drug,  is  followed  by  torpor  or  a  correspond¬ 
ing  depression.  Such  an  assertion  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
experience,  as  well  as  to  an  established  law  of  the  animal 
economy.  The  torpor  may  supervene  at  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period  after  the  exhibition  of  the  preternatural  stimulus,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  existing  cause,  or  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  individual.  But  that  period  will  inevitably  arrive ;  and 
the  elTorts  to  keep  it  off  by  fresh  supplies,  will  ultimately  de¬ 
stroy  the  constitution.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  no  stronger 

Sroof  needs  be  given  than  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  indivi- 
ual  before  us,  as  stated  by  himself.  He  confesses  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  hypochondriacally  melancholy. 

*  And,  at  that  time,  I  oflen  fell  into  these  reveries  upon  taking 
opium;  and  more  than  once  it  has  happened  to  me,  on  a  summer 
night,  when  I  have  been  at  an  open  window,  in  a  room  from  which  1 
could  overlook  the  sea  at  a  mile  below  me,  and  could  command  a 

view  of  the  great  town  of  L - ,  at  about  the  same  distance,  that  I 

have  sat,  from  sun-set  to  sun>risc,  motionless,  and  without  wishing  to 
move.*  p.  113. 

If  this  be  not  torpor  and  depression,  let  the  Author  define 
what  meaning  lie  attaches  to  the  terms. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  follow  the  Author  through  all  his 
common-place  remarks,  his  night-mare  dreams,  and  delirious 
visions.  They  are  the  usual  concomiUints  of  a  premature  old 
age  and  a  battered  constitution;  and  being  also  the  common 
elTects  of  opium,  are  classed  by  Linnieus,  in  his  Materia  Me- 
dica,  under  the  head  of  Phantaslica,  i 

In  the  Appendix,  the  Author  describes  himself  as  having  hw 
mouth  ulcerated,  lower  jaw  constantly  swelling,  and  many 
other  distressing  symptoms.  It  is  recorded  of  Mustapha  Shatoor, 
the  Opium-eater  of  Smyrna,  that  he  seemed  twenty  years 
older  tnan  he  really  was ;  Ida  complexion  was  very  sallow,  hi» 
legs  small,  his  gums  eaten  away,  and  the  teeth  laid  bare  to  the 
sockets.  If  the  votary  of  dissipation  can  be  taught  by  ex¬ 
ample,  let  him  contemplate  these  affectiug  pictures,  and 
tiuiely  w  isdom.  ‘  riie  Opium-eater,*  remarks  Dr,  Russell,  * 
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•an  object  of  pity  and  scorn.*  We  have  known  the  baoitfful 
^>ractice  commenced  early  in  life  by  young  men  at 
who  have  taken  at  first  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  in 
their  last  cup  of  tea,  morning  and  evening.  When  the  phyai- 
cian  prescribes  for  himself,  he  has  a  fool  for  his  patient.  The 

dose  Vas  soon  been  increased,  and - they  are  all  long  since 

under  the  turf,  having  fallen,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  miserable 
victims  of  their  folly. 

As  to  the  unhappy  Author  of  this  production,  although  his 
Hippancy  and  dogmatism  might  justify  severity,  his  situation 
disarms  us.  Had  he  not  painted  the  pleasures  of  opium  in 
such  glowing  colours,  we  should  have  oeen  disposed  to  give 
him  credit  for  intending,  by  this  volume,  to  make  some  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  misspent  and  irrevocable  past.  But  the  seduc¬ 
tive  picture  he  presents,  is  but  too  likely  to  tempt  some  of  hit 
readers  to  begin  a  practice,  in  favour  of  which  he  cites  so 
many  illustrious  and  noble  precedents,  and  to  outweigh  the 
remote  evils  of  what  he  represents  as  but  an  abuse  of  the 
liahit.  The  work  is  WTitten  throughout  in  the  tone  of  apology 
'  for  a  secret,  selfish,  suicidal  debauchery :  it  is  the  physical 
suffering  consequent  upon  it,  that  alone  excites  in  the  Writer 
a  moment’s  regret.  In  a  medical  point  of  view,  the  work  is 
quite  worthless  :  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  is  truly  affecting, 
its  literary' merits  we  leave  others  to  canvass. 


Art.  VIII.  Elements  of  Self-improvement y  comprising  a  familiar  View 
of  the  Intellectual  Powers  and  Moral  Characteristics  of  Human 
Nature  :  principally  adapted  for  young  Persons  entering  into  ac¬ 
tive  Life.  By  Thomas  Finch.  1 2mo.  pp.  25i.  Price.  5o.  London^ 
1822. 

^HE  design  of  this  neat  volume  is,  to  introduce  the  youth- 
ful  reader  to  those  inquiries  which  are  connected  with  self- 
knowledge  and  the  philosophy  of  the  human  character. 
‘Though  a  taste  for  reading,’  remarks  Mr.  Finch, 

*  if  now  more  generally  diffused  than  at  former  periods,  there  is  ob- 
viouily  in  the  public  mind  a  growing  disrelish,  if  not  antipathy,  (or 
metaphysical  analysis  and  elaborate  disquisition.  The  prevailing 
thirst  for  biography  and  narrative,  beyond  comparison  the  most  iaa- 
cmating,  it  not  the  most  instructive  species  of  composition,  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  creating  a  superffclal  standard  of  self-improvement,  equally 
favourable  to  erudition,  originality,  and  sound  judgement.* 

% 

There  is  at  least  some  foundation  for  these  remarks.  *  Such 
vorks  as  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Mason  on 
Self-knowledge,  or  Locke’s  Conduct  of  the  Understanding, 
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which  have  tor  their  object  less  to  impart  information  than  to 
train  tlie  mind  to  habits  of  self-reHection,  are,  we  apprehend 
by  no  means  so  much  in  request  as  they  once  were,  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  education.  Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  bring 
them  into  contempt.  It  is  possible  indeed,  that  some  of  the 
works  alluded  to.  may  have  l)eeu  better  suited  to  the  times  in 
which  they  first  appeared,  than  to  the  taste  and  attainments  of 
the  present  a^^e.  But  their  real  value  consists  in  their  teaching 
youn^  persons  to  relied,  and,  amid  llie  multiplicity  of  objects 
of  knowledf^e  presented  to  their  attention,  not  to  overlook 
themselves.  This  part  of  education  seems  to  us  in  the  present 
day  not  much  attended  to.  W  e  have  eucoura<j;ement  enough 
^iveii  to  speculation  ;  hut  speculation  di Hers  from  reflexion,  as 
widely  as  reverie  ditlers  from  study,  'fhe  conseijuence  is,  that 
loo  many  younj;  persons  grow  up  very  know  ing,  but  very  su|>er- 
ficial. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Finch’s  attempt  will  be  seen  from  the 
i  onteuts  of  the  volume,  fliey  are  as  follow. — Chap.  1.  On 
the  Importance  of  Self-knowledge. — 11.  On  the  Use  of  History, 
Observation,  and  Fxperience. —  Ill.  On  the  Self-knowledge 
derived  from  the  Scri[)tures. —  IV.  On  Impediments  and  Mo¬ 
tives  to  Self-knowledge. —  \  .  On  the  ^latural  Superiority  of 
Man. — VH.  On  the  Human  Countenance. — V  ||.  On  the  Organs 
of  Sensation. — VHII.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Passions. — IX. 
On  the  Importance  of  the  Memory. — \.  On  the  Force  of  Ima¬ 
gination. —  \1.  On  the  Province  of  the  Judgement. — Xll.  On 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Will. — Xlll.  On  the  Dictates  of  Con¬ 
science. —  \\y .  On  Theological  Sce})ticism.  —  XV.  On  tlie 
Superficial  and  Cnthinking. — XVI.  C)n  Superstition  and  llli- 
benditv. — XVTI.  On  the  Influence  of  Selfishness. — XVIII.On 
false  Notions  of  Honour. —  XTX.  On  Intellectual  and  Secular 
Suneriority.  —  XX.  On  FAcadlence  of  Character. 

We  have  betm  on  the  whole  much  pleased  with  the  volume, 
and  can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  very  fit  and  useful  hook  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons.  The  Author’s  views, 
if  not  profound,  are  correct;  the  style,  if  not  particularly  nerv¬ 
ous,  is  neat  and  even  elegant ;  and  the  absence  of  any  striking 
novelty*  which,  in  a  work  for  the  young,  is  by  no  means  a  re- 
qnisite,  is  amply  compensated  by  the  sound  and  judicious 
character  of  the  instruction.  We  cannot  take  a  better  speci¬ 
men  of  the  execution,  than  the  remarks  which  occur  in  the 
chapter  on  Scepticism,  on  the  importance  of  the  right  use  of 
the  reasoning  faculty. 

•  When  God  endowed  man  with  reason,  it  was  designed  that  he 
should  judge  for  himself  what  is  right,  and  be  guided  by  the  dictstet 
of  his  own  judgement.  To  live  without  thought,  is  to  sacrifice  the 
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mind  on  the  altar  of  sensuality,  and  to  degrade  ourselves  from  the 
rink  assigned  us  in  the  creation.  But  by  attempting  to  think,  we 
the  faculty  of  reason ;  and  by  the  perception  of  truth,  and 
the  adoption  of  sound  principles,  we  think  to  a  good  pur|)Ose,  and 
obtain  tne  power  of  tliinking  with  more  comprehension*  ease,  and 
efficiency. 

*  It  has,  however,  been  commonly  assumed  by  sceptics,  and  tacitly 
conceded  by  their  opponents,  that  scepticism  on  theological  subjects, 
vhatever  may  be  thought  of  its  moral  quality,  is  at  least  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  superior  mind.  When  a  person,  awaking  from  the  slumbers 
oi'  a  blind  belief,  suspects  the  truth  of  his  early  prejudices,  and  by 
a  rash  and  precipitate  course  of  thinking,  begins  to  doubt  every 
thing  which  common  people  deem  sacred ;  his  friendship  is  hailed, 
and  his  name  applauded  by  the  sceptical  fraternity,  as  a  man  whose 
mental  powers  scorn  the  trammels  of  popular  opinion,  and  evince 
superior  comprehension,  clearness,  and  independence  of  thought,  if 
the  generality  of  Christians  are  allowed  to  be  sincere  in  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  orthodox  principles,  their  integrity  is  admitted  at  the  expense 
of  their  understanding  and  discernment.  Even  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  in  general,  think  it  necessary  to  repel  the  charge  of 
dotage  and  iml)ecility,  so  often  assumed  or  insinuated  in  the  writings 
of  modern  sceptics,  by  adducing  the  example  of  Milton,  Locke, 
Newton,  and  a  few  other  illustrious  characters,  whose  mental  supe¬ 
riority  and  disinterested  concern  fen*  truth  are  proverbial.  But  in 
admitting  the  faith  of  such  men,  sceptics  generally  take  care  to 
iwinuate,  .that  they  either  embraced  some  modified  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  more  congenial  to  reason  than  the  common  belief,  or  else  had 
lost  in  some  measure  the  vigour  of  their  understanding,  before  their 
attachment  to  orthodoxy  was  avowed.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the 
respect  due  to  their  integrity  and  discernment,  it  seems  to  be  con- 
duded,  that  a  steady  faith  discovers  imbecility  or  prostration  of 
intellect,  while  scepticism  evinces  perspicacity  and  strength. 

*  But  no  assumption  can  be  more  unauthorised,  nor  any  delusion  more 
remote  from  the  truth.  It  must  indeed  with  proper  limitation  be  con¬ 
ceded,  that  he  who  never  doubted  a  sentiment,  never  understood  or 
properly  believed  it.  Freedom  of  enquiry  and  the  necessity  of  exa¬ 
mination,  presuppose  the  existence  of  doubt,  and  the  want  of  positive 
demonstration.  Without  previous  doubt,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  faith  which  results  from  evidence,  or  the  knowledge  which  is 
gained  by  close  application  and  sober  reasoning.  If,  indeed,  with 
the  dawn  of  intellect,  we  possessed  an  intuitive  perception,  we  might 
receive  sacred  knowledge  without  enquiry,  and  imbibe  with  the  tales 
of  infancy  and  the  lessons  of  youth,  some  infallible  system  of  moral 
and  religious  principles.  But  the  rational  belief  of  any  doctrine 
presented  to  our  attention,  can  proceed  only  from  a  conviction  of  hs 
truth,  produced  by  a  discovery  or  perception  of  its  evidence.  Before 
any  subjects  can  be  rightly  regarded  as  articles  of  faith  or  rules 
of  ^nduct,  we  should  therefore  investigate  their  propriety,  examine 
^eir  importance,  and  be  convinced  of  their  agreement  with  the 
aiiiwed  standard  of  truth. 
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*  But  if  the  present  state  of  human  information,  and  the  gradual  vay 
in  which  the  mind  usually  obtains  knowledge,  render  doubt  in  looie 
depee  necessary  to  the  discernment  of  truth,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
inter  that  scepticism  is  an  evidence  or  effect  of  intellectual  €Der|iy. 
On  the  contrary,  its  necessity  argues  a  beclouded  mind,  and  prorei 
the  absence  of  that  superior  comprehension  of  thought,  which,  like 
views  taken  from  a  panorama,  would  at  once  discern  the  whole 
landscape  of  truth.  It  argues  the  want  of  that  perfection  in  the 
mental  system,  which  would  render  laborious  thought  unnecctsar?^ 
and  perceive  by  intuition  the  whole  bearing  of  a  subject,  the  harmony 
of  its  different  principles,  and  the  weight  of  evidence  adducible  it 
refutation  or  support  of  a  disputed  doctrine. 

‘  The  sceptic  doubtless  thinks  sufficiently  to  perceive  the  difficultici 
of  a  subject,  or  the  objections  which  may  be  made  to  established  and 
commonly  received  principles.  But  he  has  neither  penetration  nor 
capacity  sufficient  to  discern  the  reasons  which  obviate  those  diffi¬ 
culties,  or  the  weight  of  argument  hy  which  his  objections  may  be 
overruled.  He  discovers  a  thinking  mind,  to  be  sure  ;  but  then  he 
thinks  in  a  partial  manner,  and  having  considered  one  side  of  a  ques¬ 
tion,  he  comes  at  once  to  his  conclusion,  without  taking  comprehensife 
views  of  things,  or  using  the  means  of  an  impartial  and  deliberate 
scrutiny.  Not  having  the  capacity  to  understmd  all  mysteries  aad 
all  knowledge,  nor  the  modesty  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the 
limits  of  his  understanding,  he  confounds  the  obscurity  of  truth  with 
its  non-existence,  and  mistakes  the  plausibilities  of  sophistry  and 
error  for  sound  argument  and  right  reason.  One  day  he  imaginei 
a  certain  conjecture  to  be  true,  and  presumes  the  grounds  of  hii 
opinion  are  incapable  of  refutation.  But  the  next  suggests  to  him 
u  new  difficulty,  which  overturns  his  confidence,  and  throws  him  back 
into  the  same  state  of  doubt.  He  is  like  a  man  who  undertakes  to 
build  himself  a  mimsion,  without  first  forming  in  his  own  mind 
a  complete  model  of  its  apartments.  Having  laid  the  foundatioB, 
and  made  some  progress  in  the  superstructure,  he  perceives  the  want 
of  propriety  and  convenience  in  his  arrangements,  and  is  obliged  to 
pull  down  or  new  model  the  whole.  But  still  misled  by  the  ssiae 
deficiency  of  judgment,  he  persists  in  building  one  day,  and  pulKof 
down  the  next.  In  short,  the  sceptic  is  like  a  prisoner  desirous  of 
liberty,  when  he  looks  through  the  small  aperture  of  his  cell  upoo 
surrounding  objects,  and  imagines  he  can  see  and  describe  the  wh^ 
scenery.  Not  having  sufficient  strength  of  discernment  to  pcrcewt 
distant  objects,  or  to  contemplate  near  ones  in  the  full  blaie  of  light, 
he  either  doubts  every  thin^  which  lies  beyond  his  own  sphere  of 
observation,  or  else  depending  on  partial  views  and  casual  iD^o^ 
mation,  his  mind  is  held  in  c*ontinual  suspense,  or  bewildered  in  the 
mazes  of  his  own  scepticism. 

*  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  credulity  and  scepticism  are  both 
diseases  of  the  mind,  often  existing  in  the  same  person  at  differeat 
periods,  and  indicating  the  same  imbecility  under  different  aspects. 
If  credulity  be  the  symptom  of  a  lethargy  which  has  no  disposition  to 
move,  scepticism  is  the  tottering  motion  of  a  paralytic,  which  indi^ 
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dies  «tcakDCS8«  and  excites  alarm.  No  benevolent  spectator  can 
qfrfprvt*  his  agitation  and  insecurity,  without  lamenting  the  disease 
which  impaired  his  strength,  or  deprecating  the  dangers  which  await 
ba  movements. 

*  But  in  the  origin  and  influence  of  scepticism,  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  mental  powers  are  deeply  concerned.  It  may  sometimes  chiefly 
arim  from  a  constitutional  tendency  to  doubt;  or  a  certain  activity 
aod  inquisitiveness  of  mind,,  without  energy  and  decision  ;-or  a  dis¬ 
position  to  generalize,  to  be  superficial,  to  follow  imagination,  to 
magnify  difficulties,  and  to  form  hasty  conclusions  from  partial  views 
and  weak  arguments.  Hut  these  causes  of  scepticism  are  frequently 
increased  by  the  love  of  novelty,  by  a  fondness  for  change,  by  an 
adectation  of  singularity,  by  a  contempt  of  public  opinion,  by  an 
ambition  for  intellectual  distinction,  by  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency 
of  reason,  by  a  dislike  to  the  restraints  of  Christian  principles,  and  by 
I  secret  wish  for  tltc  moral  latitude  which  seems  uUowuble  in  a  state 
of  scepticism.  When  the  taste  and  conduct  are  op|)osed  to  the 
obvious  requirements  and  legitimate  influence  of  a  steady  faitli» 

I  wayward  fancy  will  soon  find  out  objections  sufficient  to  weaken  its 
authority,  or  magnify  the  plausibility  and  force  of  the  common 
objections,  raised  by  unbelievers  against  the  Christian  faith.* 

(n  the  chapter  on  the  Will,  vve  meet  with  a  passag;e  which, 
taken  by  itself,  we  should  pronounce  highly  ohjectioiuible. 

*  Whether  the  will  be  entirely  a  mechanical  force/  says  Mr.  Finch, 

‘  necessarily  impelled  to  determine  as  it  does  by  a  series  of  irresid- 
lible  causes ;  or  whether  it  possess  in  its  own  nature  an  arbitrary  self- 
moving  power,  a  liberty  to  will  or  not  to  will  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  circumstances ;  are  questions  which  have 
been  often  discussed,  and  wannly  espoused  by  numerous  partisans, 
but  whicli  still  remain,  and  will  probably  remain  till  the  end  of  time,* 
undecided.* 

That  is,  in  other  words,  whether  the  absurdity  of  the  Mate¬ 
rialist,  or  tlie  opposite  absurdity  of  the  old  Scotists  and  Mo- 
linists,  he  true,  still  remains,  and  will  always  remain,  undecided.* 
Mr.  Finch  surely  cannot  imagine  that  we  are  placed  in  any 
inch  dilemma.  This  whole  chapter  is  the  least  competently 
written  in  the  book ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  above 
passage,  there  is  not  much  that  we  should  strongly 'object  to. 
We  recommend  the  Author,  however,  to  reconsider  the  subject, 
r^pectiii^  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  suflRciently  in¬ 
formed  himself.  The  passage  which  we  had  occasion  to  cite 
from  Bishop  Horsley's  Sennons,  in  our  January  No.  (p.  33)  is 
.  highly  deserving  of  his  attentive  consideration. 
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Art.  IX.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testamemi: 
being  a  Revision  of  the  Authorized  V'ersion,  principally  designed 
to  facilitate  in  Families,  the  Audible  or  Social  Heading  of  the 
cred  Scriptures ;  illustrated  with  Notes,  Historical,  Geographicil, 
uiid  otherwise  explanatory,  and  also  pointing  out  tbc  Fultilment  of 
various  Prophecies.  By  WillWun  Alexander.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Part  1.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  132.  Price  4s.  1823. 


'111^  part  of  this  |)ro|)osed  “  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
“  sion’'  of  the  Bible,  now  before  us,  is  pnblislied  by  the 
Falitor  as  a  prospectus  of  the  work.  It  contains  a  copious  ex¬ 
planatory  preface,  and  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  ot  the 
book  of  Genesis,  as  a  specimen  of  the  corrections  and  arrange¬ 
ments  which  he  judges  to  be  essential  or  desirable  in  an  (Li¬ 
tton  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  intended  for  domestic  use.  The 
regular  publication  of  the  work  is  suspended  till  Midsumnier, 
to  allow'  of  the  Editor’s  collecting  the  state  of  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  his  undertaking.  ‘  If,  by  that  time,  sutheient  en» 

‘  couragement  should  be  given  to  proceed,  it  is  intended  to 
•  publish  Ihirt  II.,  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  year,’ and  to 
issue  a  part  (piarterly,  till  the  completion  of  the  whole  design 
in  twenty  parts.  We  are  willing  that  the  F^ditor  should  have 
our  opinion  on  the  necessity  and  probable  value  of  his  labours, 
and  tnerefore  give  his  prospectus  a  jireference  in  our  consider¬ 
ation,  which  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  afi'ord  it,  if  some 
authors  whose  works  have  been  long  waiting  for  our  judge¬ 
ment,  were  to  assert  tluar  claim  to  be  heard. 

The  original  and  principal  inducement  for  undertaking  the 
present  revision  was,  the  Editor  informs  us,  to  facilitate  the 
daily  audible  reading  of  the  Bible  in  ‘  our  resjicctive  family 
‘  circles,’  by  the  substitution  of  a  phraseology’  more  congenial 
to  the  views  and  genius  of  the  present  age  ot  retinemeiit,  than 
in  many  cases  is  the  language  of  the  common  version ;  com¬ 
bined  with  the  design  of  furnishing  a  more  comprehensive  and 
less  expensive  production  than  most  of  the  Bibles  with  Com¬ 
mentaries.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Translation  of  the 
Bible  in  general  use,  is  interspersed  with  expressions  which 
are  *  not  adapted  to  modern  delicacy,'  and  it  is  fair  to  attribute 
this  circumstance  to  the  facts  assigned -by  the  Editor; — the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  present  age  being  extremely  ditfer- 
ent  from  those  of  the  ])eople  whose  history  the  Bible  relates, 
and  those  of  our  own  nation  more  than  two  hundred yeana^* 
when  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  rendered  into  Fmglish  from  the 
Original  Tongues.  Ibit  the  principle  of  correction  may  be 
overstrained  in  its  ajiplication  to  ])assages  of  this  kind.  Ex* 
Ucme  caution  is  scarcely  ever  more  necessary  to  a  translator  or 
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*  In  the  beginniogt 
He  created. 

Did  the  Almighty^ 

The  very  heaven* 

And  the  earth  itself; 

But  the  earth  was  a  barren  waste. 
And  utterly  void; 

And  darkness  was 

Upon  the  face  of  the  deerM, 
Until  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
On  the  face  of  the  waters.* 


Again,  Genesis  chap.  XII.  in  initio. 


*  Get  thee  out 

From  thy  country. 


And  from  thy  kindred, 

And  from  thy  father’s  house. 

Unto  a  land  which  I  will  shew  unto  thee ; 
And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation  ; 

And  I  will  bless  thee : 

And  I  will  make  thy  name  great ; 

And  it  shall  become  a  blessing.’ 


The  Editor,  we  have  said*  has  not  developed  his  metrical 
canons  in  the  pages  before  us,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  our  readers  his  reasons  for  the  preceding  and  numerous 
similar  arrangements  of  the  text ;  but  there  are  many  passages 
which,  in  this  revision,  are  not  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  a 
poetic  arrangement,  that  would  seem  to  have  as  strong  and 
ample  a  claim  as  those  on  which  the  Editor  has  conferred  ^ 
honour.  The  following  sentences  are  printed,  in  the  revised 
text,  in  the  common  form. 


*  Behold  1  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language ;.nA 
this  they  begin  to  do  :  and  now  nothing  will  restrain  them  from  doise 
that  which  they  have  imagined  to  do.  Come  !  let  us  go  down,  aad 
there  confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  oss 
another's  speech.*  Gen.  6.  7. 

*  —Blessed  be  Abram  of-  the  most  hi^h  God,  possessor  of  hetfv 
and  earth ;  and  blessed  be  the  most  high  God,  who  hath  delivsitd 
thy  enemies  into  thy  hand.*  Chap.  XIV.  18.  ' 


What  can  be  more  easy  than  to  arrange*  these  passages  » 

ptrirjtl  nrdpr  'f  !  . 

peop 
^e  an 


metrical  order 

*  Behold  the 


le  is  one, 

And  they  have  all  one  language ; 
Ana  this  they  begin  to  do : 


And  now  nothing  will  restrain  them 
From  doing  that  which 
They  have  imagined  to  do. 


in 


noti 

Sir) 

viti 

iuwi 


ana 
Kv 
*  Al 
IV. 
Cha 

thee 

disc 

2.1 

refe 

ren( 

Hot; 
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Come !  let  us  go  down. 

And  there  confound 
Their  lan‘guage« 

That  they  may  not  understand 
One  another's  speech.* 

*  Blessed  be  Abram 
Of  the  most  high  God, 

Posse^r  of  heaven 
And  earth  : 

And  blessed  be  the  most  high  God 
Who  hath  delivered  thy  enemies 
Into  thy  hand.’ 

If  we  have 

*  Arise,  lifl  up  the  lad ; 

And  hold  him  in  thy  hand : 

For  verily  1  will  make  him 
A  great  nation.’ 

Why  should  we  not  have  ? 

*  Take  now  thy  own  son, 

Thy  only  son, 

Even  Isaac 
Whom  thou  lovest. 

And  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah, 

And  offer  him  up  there 
For  a  burnt  offering 
Upon  one  of  the  mountains 
Which  I  will  tell  thee  of.* 

In  the  revised  text,  however,  this  appears  as  sober  prose. 

It  would  appear  from  several  of  the  references  and  remarks 
in  this  work,  that  the  Editor  is  not  unacq^uainted  with  the . 
original  lan^age  of  the  Old  Testament.  Giving  him  credit 
for  the  requisite  measure  of  this  kind  of  learning,  we  would 
notice  as  a  fault  in  the  text  which  he  has  printed,  tne  uniieces* 
wiry  deviations  which  he  has  made  from  the  Common  Version, 
without  adhering  more  closely  to  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples,  where  these  read  uniformly.  In  the  lineal 
vrangement  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  name  of  the 
Divine  Being  is  sometimes  given  *  God,’  and  sometimes  the 
‘  Almighty.’  In  some  passages  we  have  JEHOVAH— Chap. 
IV.  1, 26.  V.  28.  VI.  3, 6,  7.  &c.  &c.  and  in  others  LORD — 
^ap.  IV.  3,  4.  6, 16.  VI.  8.  VII.  1.  &c.  &c.  In  the  use  of 
^rsc  names,  the  marginal  references  are  very  incorrect  and 
<liwrderlv;  as  in  Chap.  XV.  vs.  1.  LORD,  margin,  Jehovah. 
2.  lord  God,  margin,  Lord  Jehovah.  4.  LORD,  no  marginal 
f«ference.  5.  Lord,  margin,  he.  6.  LORD,  no  marginal  refe- 
[«»ce.  7.  LORD,  margin,  he.  8.  LORD  God,  margin,  Je¬ 
hovah. 
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The  Editor,  we  observe,  has  inserted  in  the  text,  explana- 
tory  expressions  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Scnpturet 
in  addition  to  the  original  denominations ;  as,  *  the  length  of 

•  the  ark,  three  hundred  cubit8,547  feet,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty 

•  cubits,  90  feet,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty  cubits,  54  feet* 
Gen.  VII.  16.  We  should  advise  that,  in  cases  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  the  explanatory  terms  be  assigned  to  the  margin. 

A  life  of  Moses  is  prefixed  to  the  revision  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  it  is  the  design  of  the  Editor  to  iiisert  in  the  volumes  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  This  .can  scarcely 
be  necessary,  as  the  Bible  itself  is  the  only  proper  source  of 
information  available  for  tlie  purpose ;  and  the  reader  of  it  ota, 
therefore,  never  be  without  the  means  of  knowing  so  much  of 
the  history  of  its  writers,  as  has  been  preserved.  We  certainly 
do  not  approve  the  specimen  which  is  submitted  to  our  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  sketch  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  in  which  Mr. 
Alexander  has  mixed  up  the  accounts  of  Josephus  with  the 
details  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  notes  appended  to  this  work  are  *  entirely  restrained 

•  frorn  Theological  Discussions  on  those  points  in  which  the 

•  fertnt  Soidetm  of  Christians  are  not  generalty  agreed ;  and, 
though  intended  fi>r  domestic  reading,  there  is  no  series  of 
improvements  or  reflections  at  the  close  of  the  chapters. 

A  judicious  reader  may  so  easily  obviate  the  inconvenience 
which  it  is  the  principal  design  of  this  revision  to  remove,  that, 
as  the  advantages  which  the  work  offers  in  other  respects,  do 
not  appear  to  be  either  numerous  or  important,  we  cannot  vevy 
liighly  applaud  either  its  design  or  its  execution  ;  but  to  somo 
readers  it  may  probably  be  a'desirable  book. 


Erratum  in  the  Present  Number. 
I’sge  303,  line  *iOi  for  uftof  read 
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Gmilemen  and  PubiUhers  xoho  hav€  works  m  the  Prtsst  will 
ike  ConduUors  of  the  Eclectic  Retiew,  sending  mfonmtum 
ffost  paid)  cf  the  subfectt  extent,  and  probabie price  of  stick  works  § 
lokick  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicatea  to  the  public^  if  con^ 
dstent  With  its  plan. 

N'aiirly  ready»  a  new  •diiioo  of  the  In  the  preta,  Loclnrea  on  StfripHNO 
Liftt  of  Olebrate<i  Pioot  Women.  By  Gnnpariaon  ;  or  Chtiatianity  cotEpArMl 
Uw  Her*  S.  Bimler.  With  cootiderable  with  Hindttitin,  Muhaamedaiiltm,  tho 

^klitioua.  In  3  vol««  Wmo.  ancient  Philoaophyt  and  Deitin.  Form* 

The  Kev.  J.  Fry  bat  in  the  press,  A  ing  the  tercnth  TohiEie  of  0  lerhrt  of 

prtteatfrom  the  Convalescent,  coiisiti-  Lectures  on  the  KvMeneoc  of  Dh 

ii|[  of  DeviiCions,  Ac.  In  ISmo.  vine  Revelatioii,  which  comprite  an 

A  second  vuluiim  of  Serious  Poetry,  examination  of  Scripture  Facts,  Fro- 

hy  Miti  Fry,  will  ap|H;ar  shortly.  phvciet.  Miracles,  f^rahlet,  DotNisttet, 

A  new  edition  of  the  Spiritual  tiuar-  and  l>ufies,  and  a  Coniparivoo  of  Chris* 

diso  for  Youth,  by  the  Kev.  A  Fletcher,  tiaoity  with  Hindnism,  Ac.  By  Willian 

18  l8iuo.  unilornt  with  his  SermoiM  for  Ben{p>  C'ollyer,  IXD.  Ac.  Ac.  loTfOlt, 

t'iiiMreii,  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  8vo. 

•  month.  Kariy  in  tlie  entoing  Spriny  will  be 

In  the  press,  Patinos,  a  sacred  poem,  publitlierl,  A  Transbtion,  by  T.  A  for* 
hjr  James  Eduieaioii  x  to  which  will  be  syth,  of  **  Precis  Bicmentirire  de  Phy- 
ptefixed,  Observations  «>ii  Sacred  Poe-  siologie,  par  P.  Mayeiidie,  Tome  ^ 
t^.  into  which  will  be  introduced,  many 

III  the  prrss,  Observatioiis  on  Prnvi*  iiiterestiny  notes  extracted  ffom  the 
deace chiefly  in  relation  to  the  affairs  Phystoloyical  Journal  and  other  wOHii 
of  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  John  Leif-  by  tha  same  Author,  ehiCidatIuF  the 
child.  Ill  1  vol.  1^0.  fads  oowtained  in  the  Kkioentary  Trea* 

Is  the  press,  Tlie  Church  in  Canaan.  tise. 

By  William  Seaton,  author  of  the  Dr.  Meyriok's  **  Treatise  on  Ahdent 
**  Church  ill  the  Wilderness.*’  Ikfmo.  Armour,”  a  work  adapted  to  fhclliiate 

Nearly  ready,  the  fifth  volmne  of  a  right  uiiderstimdiiry  of  the  early  hti- 

Sketches  of  Sermons,  fuftiisbe  I  by  their  toriam,  and  to  throw  much  light  on  the 

mpective  Authors.  iii.ionars  of  our  ansestors,  it  ex|>erte(I  to 

la  the  press,  Christos  in  Corde ;  or  ap|N>ar  In  the  course  of  next  month, 

the  Mystical  Union  between  Christ  and  A  refurmt  of  Sonthwell’s  Mary  Mag* 

Believers.  By  F.<lward  Pulhill,  Lsq.  A  dalene’s  Funeral  Tears  far  the  Death 

Btw  edition,  edited  by  Tliottkas  Clmitt,  of  onr  Saviour,  In  royal  lOmo.  with 

A.M.  1  voL  8vu.  {kortrait. 

TbeRev.  John  Hayter  Cox  will  shortly  The  Kev.  Dr.  Rudge’l  Lectures  on 

pubiHh,  The  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures  Genesis,  are  nearly  ready  for  publics- 

ViodicMinl ;  or  apparently  Controilic-  turn. 

lory  Passages  Reconciled :  In  a  Series  The  Geography,  History,  and  SUrtls- 
uf  Niaeti'en  Lectures.  tics  of  America  and  the  West  Indies, 

Alto,  a  new  improved  edition  of^  Jesus  as  originally  pubUshed  in  the  Amerkran 
*h««iDg  Mercy.  Atloe  of  Messrs.  Gary  and  Lea  of  Phlla- 

Just  publitJied,  The  Sunday  bchoul  delphia,  are  reprhitlnf  in  this  Country, 

Ms|i/iue.  Price  Id.  To  be  contiutt<*d  in  one  votume  8vo,  with  much  addHbflil 

noethly,  embelliehed  with  two  wood-  matter  relative  to  the  uew  States  of 

Sowth  America,  and  accompniried  wkh 
Freparing  for  publicaiion.  Sabbaths  several  Maps,  Charts,  and  Viesrs,  so  as 

d  Hon«t  or  Devotlonul  isxerctsas,  to  oonceocrate,  under  the  stbove  hetids, 

iwinded  on  the  4^d  and  43d  PsaluM,  in-  a  greater  fund  of  Htformatlon  respeotiog 

tosled  for  the  use  of  pHiUs  persons  when  the  Western  Hemisphere,  than  has  hi* 

P^ented  from  atteiidiiig  the  public  tberto  appeared. 

•wship  of  God,  By  Henry  March.  Mrs.  Ikddenicss  has  a  scduoic  in  the 
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pms,  eiilitltd,  New  RuhVia,  being  »nme 
aerount  of  the  Colooixatiuo  of  tbat 
country,  and  of  the  Mannera  and  Cus¬ 
tom*  of  the  Colonists.  To  which  is 
addwdy  a  brief  detail  of  a  Journey  over 
laud  from  Riga  to  the  Criuua,  by  way 
of  Kieo,  acconipauied  with  Notes  on  the 
Crtm  Tartars. 

Mr.  Oliver,  Surgeou,  ha*  in  the  press, 
and  will  (Miblish  in  April,  **  Popular 
Observations  upon  Muscular  Contrac- 
tiona**  h**  mode  of  treatment  oC 

diseases  of  the  limbs  assoc'iatetl  there¬ 
with.  He  proposes  also  to  ilUistrate  his 
System  of  the  applicatiuii  in  particular 
cases  of  mechanical  apparatus,  by  gra¬ 
phical  delineations,  more  particularly 
where  the  knee,  elbow,  and  anele  joints 
are  afiiK^ed. 

Mr.  liicheno,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
has  in  the  press,  a  Second  Kdition  of 
**  An  Inquiry  into  the  Poor  Laws,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  examine  them  as  a  system 
of  natHNial  benevotence,  anti  to  shew  the 
evils  of  indiscriminate  relief ;  with  sotne 
remarks  upon  the  scheme*  which  have 
recently  bwn  aubmitted  to  Patliaraenl.** 

In  the  press,  the  Cambridge  Tart; 
intended  as  a  companion  to  the  OxfonI 
Sausage:  consisting  of  Epigram matic.and 
Satiric  Poetical  Effuaiotis,  &c.,  Dainty 
Morsels  served  up  by  Cantabs  oti  various 
cKX’ations.  Dedicated  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  by  Soeius,  in  one  volume 
f.cap.  8vo.  embellished'  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  engraving. 

In  the  press,  **  Bible  History,”  re¬ 
vised  and  enlarged  by  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Ill  the  press.  Practical  Christianity, 
illustrated  by  Biblical  Examples ;  also 
hy  Reflections  upon  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  tim  Holy  Scriptures  :  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  every  reader  of  the 
Bible  and  Testament  in  making  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  profitable  appUcathni  of  thi* 
roulenta  of  that  sacred  book  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  hia  own  soul,  and  to  his  own 
advaoceuient  towards  a  holy  life  and 
happy  death.  To  which  is  ad<lefl,  a 
prayer  adapted  to  each  foregoing  subject. 
By  Mrs.  Sherifle,  Author  of  **  Practical 
Reflections  upoa  the  Psalms.” 

In  the  press,  the  Life  of  J.  G.  Piraaesi, 
hy  bis  Sum 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month, 
will  appear,  a  new  edition  of  the  Saxon 
Cbrmiicles,  with  an  English  Translation, 
and  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Ingram,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
C^lcge,  OxfunI,  and  late  Sax«»n  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  llie  University  of  Oxford.  To 


which  will  be  added,  a  new  and  ootNoai 

Ch  rooulogicial ,  Topographical ,  tad  Bias. 

sariat  Index,  with  a  short  Oraeuaarsf 
the  Saxon  language,  and  an  aoauiit 
and  enlarged  Map  of  England  doriug  Uit 
Heittarcliy.'  In  one  volume  4lo. 

Sharon  Turner,  Eaq.  P.S.A.  iiaboat 
to  publish,  in  4to.  tbe  third  volume  qf 
his  History  of  England,  embracing  Uw 
Middle  .4ges. 

Pryparing  for  the  press,  an  Elegy  to 
the  memory  of  the  laic  Rev.  Henry 
Martyn,  with  smaller  piece*  ;  to  wbidi 
will  he  aded,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Martyn. 
By  John  Lawson,  Missionary  at  Calcotta, 
Author  of”  Orient  Harping.” 

Dr.  Lingard  has  in  the  press,  the  ftflh 
volume  of  his  History  of  England,  wkirl 
will  comprise  tbe  reigns  of  the  sisIct 
queens,  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  E.  Riddle,  of  Greenwich,  U|>rr> 
paring  fur  puhlieatinn,  a  Treatise  on  Ns- 
vigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  practice,  and  to  the  purposes  of 
elementary  instruction. 

Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  junior,  is  printiag 
a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poenis,  ia 
Leap  8vo. 

Mrs.  Helen  Maria  Williams  will  sooa 
publish  a  Collection  of  Poems,  with  some 
Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  Liten- 
ture  in  France. 

Mr.  Scoresby  hat  in  the  press,  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  Voyage  to  Oreenlaad  ia 
18d9,  illustrated  by  a  chart  of  thecast- 
em  coast,  which  he  explored  upwards sf 
700  geographical  miltMi. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Dihdin  will  anon  peH- 
lish,  in  a  thick  uertavo  volunte,  (he  Li¬ 
brary  Companion  ;  ur,  the  Young  Mat’s 
Guide  and  Old  Man’s  Comfort  in  form¬ 
ing  a  Library. 

Mr.  W.  Godwin  is  preparing  a  History 
of  the  ('commonwealth  of  Fuigland. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ros4xx^  hat  in  the  press, 
an  English  Version  of  Si^mondi’s  History 
of  the  fjteratureof  the  South  of  Europe, 
with  note*. 

Henry  Neele,  esq.  will  soon  publisb, 
Poems,  dramatic  and  miscellaneous. 

The  Rev.  T.  Prueii  has  ia  the  press, 
a  Scriptnral,  Analogical,  and  Popular 
View  of  the  Church  of  the  Living  (*od, 
under  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dis¬ 
pensations. 

Mr.  Alexander  Chalmers  has  in  griel 
forwardnem,  Memoirs  of  the  Foundirf 
and  Principal  Benefactors  of  the  Univar- 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  ^ 
vol*.  Rvo. 

The  Kcv.  J.  Buswurth  has  in  the  pres^ 
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tiif  KleiMWtl  oC  Auglo-Saxoo  Orsinmar,  n«l  I^ettrrt,  chiefly  illaitrative  of  KofOnh 
vttii  Nol«*»  Wottrtting  th«  liinictnn*  of  Mbiury,  published  froai  autogniphs  in 
tbt  Ssxon*  and  the  furioatiun  of  the  Hug-  the  British  Muiieum  and  other  ooUec- 
liiJi  Language.  tions. 

lUr.  8cott»a  Biatory  of  Kngland,  during  Memo’irt  of  the  late  Wm.  Hayley,  ta(|. 
tbe  Reirn  of  George  III.,  de»igne<l  as  a  written  by  himaelf,  are  preparing  for 
eoatiouatuxi  Hume  nnd  Smollett,  will  publication. 

loon  appear  in  4  rots.  8ro.,  and  in  5  sola.  Mr.  Jamea  Bailey  will  anon  ptibUah, 
]8aH>.  in  3  vola.  S%’0.,  the  Odea  of  Pindar,  traiia- 

Mr.  Hrnry  Ellla  has  nearly  ready  to  lated  into  English  proae. 
appear,  in  three  small  8tro.  vola.,  Origi- 
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BIOOSAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir 
Cbriitopher  Wren.  By  J.  Elmes,  Ar¬ 
chitect  4to.  Portrait  and  10  plates. 
3LSa. 

Ul!»TOaY. 

A  History  of  England,  from  the  First 
Inrasioa  by  the  Romans,  to  the  End  of 
Ororge  the  Third,  with  C^veraatioiis  at 
the  end  of  each  Chapter.  For  the  Use 
of  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Markham. 
Srols.  Wmo.  16a. 

MISCBLLAMIBt. 

A  Second  Series  of  Curiosities  of  Li- 
teratnre;  consisting  of  Researches  in 
literary.  Biographical,  and  Political 
Hisiory,  of  Critical  and  Philosophical 
foouiries,  and  of  Secret  History.  By  1. 
IPUraeli,  Esq.  3  yoIs.  8yo.  II.  16s. 

The  B^k  of  Utility)  or,  Repository 
of  Useful  Information,  connected' with 
Uw  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  and  containing  also  many 
aolable  thiugs  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
history,  particularly  calculated  to  direct 
the  ittention  of  youth  to  subjects  of  real 
atiUty  snd  importance.  Collected  and 
srraaged  by  Thomas  Tt^rg*  Editor  of  the 
Yoaog  Man’s  Book  of  Knowledge.  19mo. 
4s. 

A  Comoient  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
Btnte  Aleghieri.  8vo.  18s. 

Esnys  on  the  Love,  the  Poetry,  and 
tkeCkaracter  of  Petrarch.  Comprising 
oamerous  Translations  by  the  Author’s 
Frieods.  By  Ugo  Foacolo.  8vo.  12s. 

Sketches  of  Field  Spurts,  as  followed 
^tbc  nstives  of  India;  with  observa- 
l^uos  on  the  animals,  customs  of  the 
'•habitants,  and  natural  productions. 
Sy  Daniel  Johnson,  formerly  surgeon  in 
H.  1.  E.  Company’s  Service,  and 


Resident  at  Chittrah  in  Ramghur.  8yo. 
8s. 

Universal  Stenography,  or,  a  practi¬ 
cal  system  of  short'hand ;  upon  the 
general  principles  of  the  late  iogenions 
Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  t  with  various  im¬ 
provements.  By  W.  Harding.  12mo. 
3t. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq. 
M.  P.  upon  his  Durham  Speech,  and 
the  Three  Articles  in  the  last  Edinburgh 
Review,  upon  the  subject  of  tlie  Cter^. 
6vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Remonstrance,  addressed  to  Henry 
Rrougliam,  Esq.  M.  P.  By  one  of  the 
**  Working  Clergy.”  8vo.2s. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  ill  liehalf  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  Augustus  C'ampbell,  A.M.  Rector  of 
Wallasey,  in  the  County  of  Chester. 
8vo.  2s. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Church  and  Cler* 
gy  of  England,  from  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  the  Edinburg^  Review.  By  a 
beneAced  Clergyman.  8vo.  2s. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Right  Revemal 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  from 
the  Animadversions  of  a  Writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  A  lAdter  to  the 
Rev.  S—  S—  Rector  of  P— — ,  8tc, 
8cc.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Ri-flections  on  the  Claims  of  Protestant 
and  Popish  Dissenters,  especially  of  the 
latter,  to  an  Equality  in  Civil  Privilege# 
with  the  Members  of  the  Established 
Church.  By  Robert  Mones^  M.  A. 
Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  Rector  of 
Great  Cheverell,  and  Vicar  of  Britford, 
Wilts.  8vo.  2s. 

A  Defence  of  the  Established  Church, 
from  tbecateg<>ries  in  the  tail  of  the  New 
Comet,  called  “  the  ('onncil  of  Ten, ’’that 
has  ariseo  upon  the  land ;  from  the  Ig¬ 
nis  Faluus  of  a  “  Northern  Incumbent;** 
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fnim  tWt  Aurora  BorealU  oallad  the 
**  fidinlMirib  Review  frinn  •  pam* 
phirt  entilM  **  t^itcopel  Iiiauvatioii, 
&.C.**  All  airaiuftt  the  l)i>hop  of  Peter* 
boroufh.  And  alto  from  the  rays  of  criti* 
cbm  darted  upon  the  Bitliop  ijf  Loadoo, 
by  oor  of  the  name  great  lights,  which 
reflect  upon  itseif  with  perfect  ela’«ticity. 
By  Atoia  Lux.  8vo.  ^ 

Elton's  Mim>icopi«' Scenery,  contain¬ 
ing  43  traniipareut  teener,  on  which  aie 
represented  upwards  of  100  of  the  nmst 
int«'resting  obbeU  diM'Overable  by  the 
aid  of  the  micriMOope :  (unilurni  witti  the 
transparent  Orrery  aitd  Astrurkiiu) 
with  a  descriptive  pamphlet.  15s. 

rOBTRY. 

The  Vale  of  Apperley,  ami  other 
F«»ems.  p<ist  8vo.  6s. 

1*he  Bridrb  Tragedy.  By  Thomas 
I.o\ell  Bed(lo<*s,  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  8vo.  4t.  6d. 

The  Duke  IVOrmond,  a  Tragedy ; 
and  Beritola,  a  Tale.  By  Charles  Lloyd, 
jnii.  f.cap  8vo.  Ss. 

Ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  John 
Owen,  late  Secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  a  Member 
of  a  Bible  Association,  post  Bvo.  6<l. 

Vallb  Vale,  ami  other  imems.  By 
the  Author  of  the  “  Juvenile  Poetical 
Moralist.**  |>ost  8vo.  5s.  ^ 

l/>re,  s  Pttem  in  three  parts.  The 
Giaour,  a  Satire.  By  K.  F.lliot.  8vo.  7s. 

fnilTICAU 

V*iews  of  Ireland,  Moral,  Politics!  and 
Religions.  Hy  Jolin  0*Uritcol.  .Kaq. 
In  9  vols.  8vo.  II.  4s. 

Thoughts  on  tlte  Anglican  ami  Anglo- 
American  churches.  By  John  Brisicd, 
Counsellor  at  laiw.  8vo,  IUa.6d. 

Some  Considerations  on  the  prescMit 
distnased  State  of  Che  British  West  In¬ 
dia  Colonies,  ihfir  Claims  on  the  Qovem- 
meut,  icc.  By  a  West  Indian.  Bvo. 
Is.  6d. 

Some  Observations  a|>on  a  Pamphlet, 
entiUnl,  **  Remarks  mi  the  CtHisuciip- 
tiun  of  Public  Wealth,  by  the  Clergy  of 
every  Clwisliau  Nation,**  and  also  14)011 


aa  attaek  in  Uiw  74lh  oumhsr  irf 
Edinburgh  Review,  upoa  the  ChunA  d 
KagUttd.  With  a  fiw  iwwiarks  upon  tks 
injustice  aud  inexpedieuce  of  a  gemirti 
eonmutation^of  titlnM.  'Fba  whole  iieii,| 
siippletnenury  to  **  a  Dtdenee  of 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.**  || 
the  Rev.  Frauois  Thackeray,  M.  A, 
8vo.  I  s.  6d. 

TIIIOUIGY.  ^ 

The  Work«>  of  Ricl.ird  Baxter,  sol. 
VTI.  VU 

Th»'  Works  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  fol, 
111.  12s. 

Martin  l.iithcr  on  the  Homlage  uf  tkt 
Will.  Faithfully  translatt'd  from  tkr 
original  Latin.  By  the  Rev.  Ed.  VaughiD, 
Vir.’ir  of  St.  Martin’s,  Leicester.  8«n,  12s 

Lectures  on  tha  Pleasures  of  Ksligioii. 

By  the  Rev.  II.  F.  Burder,  M.  A.  8ns 
78.  (hI. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  tlie  Rev. 
Ttioinas  Harmer,  Author  of  **  Ohwr* 
vatiors  on  various  Passages  of  Serif.  « 
ture  ;**  containing  his  Letters,  Seromu, 
8cc.  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  gvo^ 
lOs.  6d. 

All  Fbsay  on  the  Salvation  of  alldybi 
in  Infancy :  including  hints  on  the 
Adamic  and  Christian  Dispensstioai. 
By  David  Russell,  Minister  of  th«Qoi|wl, 
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